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News of the Week 


The Political Programmes 





HE programmes of the three political parties are now, 

insubstance, before the electors. The electoral addresses 
of the leaders may fill in small gaps, but the range and 
sense of the policies are in cach case already clear. 
Mr. Baldwin spoke at Bristol on Thursday, April 25th, 
and the Labour programme was published in the papers 
of Wednesday this weck. 
programme was its relative moderation. So far from being 


The surprise of the Labour 


intimidated by the demand of the Independent Labour 
Party for precipitate action, Mr. MacDonald has inereased 
Of course, there is always the full Labour 
What 


was published on Wednesday was only a selection from 


his caution. 
Party policy behind this immediate programme. 


that vast quarry of inchoate ideas embodied in Labour 
tnd the Nation. 
x * * * 
Mr. MacDonald, should he Prime Minister, 
tould not be accused of bad faith if he drew upon Labour 


become 


and the 
of it. 
is trving to accredit 


Nation as well as upon the present small digest 
Voters will do well, therefore, to remember that he 


himself to the nation with two 
different documents in his hand. If the 


him he might make use of either. No doubt the 


Of casion Se rved 


pro- 


gramme or digest, small though it is by comparison 
with its parent, contains much more than any Labour 
Government could achieve in single session, vet 


Mr. MacDonald within lus rights in substt- 


tuting points which appear in the greater document for 


would he 


points which appear in the lesser. However that may be, 
that Mr. MacDonald has 
Mr. Baldwin's example in choosing a low note in answer 
Probably he has 


dazzling pledge 


it is remarkable followed 
to Mr. Lloyd George's NOIs\ challenge. 

felt that the effect of Mr. Llovd George's 
is diminishing. People can now see if more plainly and 
like it less. So Mr. MacDonald has come down definitely 
against a policy of out-bidding. We have 


however, to say that Mr. MacDonald is relatively moderate. 


hee hn care ful, 


His manifesto contains enough dangers in all conscience. 
3efore we consider them, let us turn to Mr. Baldwin's 
speech. 
* * : , 

The Prime Minister’s Speech 

At Bristol Mr. Baldwin gave almost all 
unemployment. He spoke of thi 
rested on about 10 per cent. of the 
degrees, but begged his audience not to forget the 90 per 


his attention to 


dark shadow which 


people in \ ary ing 


cent. who were cnjoying a higher standard of life than 
ever before. He refused to adopt “ hurricane tactics.” 
The Liberals had presented a scheme which was less a cure 
for unemployment than a corpse-reviver for their Party, 
but he hoped that the Party would remember 
the famous words of Burke, once member for Bristol, 
* Our first duty is not to be popular, but to run straight.” 
His own that 


conquered * by fits and starts. 


Unionist 


unemployment could not be 
The effect of the huge 
borrowing required by the Liberal scheme would be to 
He remembered 


view was 


pull down real wages through inflation. 
too vividly the experience of the Ministry of Munitions. 
He believed that at the end of the two vears in which 
Mr. Lloyd George promised to cure unemployment he 
would have all the men back on his hands. 


* * * + 


Mr. Baldwin went on to say that the only final cure was 
the improvement of trade. and this was being helped by 
Rationalization. Unfortunately Rationalization involved 
a certain temporary displacement of labour, though it led 
to much greater permanent employment. He was, 
indeed, confident of the recovery of our old industries. 
Unionist policy, as everyone knows now, approves of 


special expenditure for helping unemployment over the 


dead point. The money will be directed to works 
which can be counted on to stimulate trade. The 
special efforts include extra road making, bringing 


the railways up to date and securing the urgently 


required balance between the cfliciency of transport 


by road and that of transport by rail; land drainage, 


when the necessary legislation has been passed for con- 


solidating the drainage authorities (considerably more 
than 800 in number) which are at present in paralysing 
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rivalry; slum clearance; and finally, a 
Colonial development with direct Government 
The Dominions can be trusted to look after themselves, 
but many fields of wealth are lying undeveloped in the 
smaller Colonies. 


help. 


* * * * 
The Colonial Development Scheme 
In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Amery 
explained at length the character of the proposed deve- 
lopment in the Colonies. The Opposition were inclined 
at first to receive his remarks ironically, but gradually 
they became deeply interested. Mr. Amery has become 
highly accomplished at this kind of exposition. He said 
that the last five years had been a period of remarkable 
progress in the Colonial Empire, and particularly in 
East Africa. The Colonial Empire now ranked next 
after India and Australia as our best market. Although 
rubber growers were still in anxiety, the gloomy prophecies 
about the effect of abolishing the scheme of restriction 
had not been fulfilled. Sugar was subject to a price war, 
but the prospects of cotton were much more favourable. 
All this development required new equipment, of which 
the essential part was transport and the extension of 
railways and roads. Colonies could not possibly find 
enough money out of their and the 
provision of the money, which would certainly fructify 
in increased trade, would be one of the functions of the 
proposed Colonial Development Fund foreshadowed by 
Mr. Baldwin. 
culture, veterinary science and the health and education 
of natives in tropical territories, Mr. Amery announced 
the personnel of a Committee which, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Warren Fisher, is to consider better contacts 
between the Colonial Oflice and the public services of 
the Colonies. 


own resources, 


After describing the research affecting agri- 


* * * * 


The Labour Manifesto 

The spirit of the Labour manifesto is expressed, with 
the emphasis of special type, in three sentences : 

“The Labour Party is neither Bolshevik nor Communist. It 
is opposed to force, revolution, and confiscation as means of estab- 
lishing the New Social Order, It believes in ordered progress and 
in democratic methods.” 

As regards unemployment, the Labour Party proposes 
what has indeed been proposed by both the other Parties 
slum clearance, road making, affores- 
It is admitted that “ the 
unemployment ” must 


in different degrees 
tation and assisted emigration. 
attack upon 
be to restore prosperity to the depressed industries. 
It is noticeable that in the passage which deals with the 
coal mining industry there is no repetition of the declara- 
tion that the Eight Hours Act will be repealed. In place 
of this declaration there is a promise “ to reorganize 
the industry from top to bottom on its production and 
marketing sides and shorten the hours of labour.” 
Obviously the Labour Party wants to leave itself free, 
after all, to return gradually to the seven hours day. 

* * * * ; 


most important 


This statement is followed by an ambiguous remark 
about the nationalization of the mines :—‘* A Labour 
majority would nationalize the mines and minerals 
as the only condition for satisfactory working.” What 
does this mean? Labour is apparently contemplating 
a Labour Government who would not have a majority 
over the other two parties. In that case the Government, 
we suppose, would deliberately go slow, and perhaps 
make use of one of the several commissions of inquiry 
which are proposed as a preliminary to the reorganization 
The next unex- 
that Ue programme does not contain 
the Labour Surtax 


or nationalization of other industries. 
pected thing is 


in its familiar form. There is no 


scheme of 


— 


1 


mention of taxing all investment incomes of more th, 
£500 a vear. All that is said is that there will be furt}y 


differentiation between earned and unearned incomes, 
* * * * 
As for housing, a return to the policy of 1924 is promised 


in the Labour Programme, plus a complete scheme « 


‘ 


slum clearance. Farmers are offered security of tenure, 
fair rents, capital and credit assistance, organized market. 
ing, and stability in prices. The agricultural labourers 
are offered a minimum wage, unemployment insurance 
holdings, and untied cottages. 
to understand that unless there is to be a surplus of 
Otherwis 
horsemen and cowmen might have to come considerab] 
distances to their work. If those who tend animals ar 


not on the spot it is the animals which will suffer. Nation- 


Labour does not ppea 


cottages certain cottages are necessarily tied. 


alization of the land is not proposed except in the vagu 
statement that “ the land must pass under public control. 
The fiery declarations which Labour was accustony 
to make two years ago about the instant repeal of t! 
Trades Union Act when 
watered down in the programme to 
the Trade Union law.” There are to be 
the cotton and iron and steel industries * 


Labour came into. offi 
“an amendmcit of 
inquiries int 


with a 1cW 


to their reorganization.” Railways and transport 
similarly, are not to be nationalized, for the presen! 
all events, but only “ reorganized.” In a speech fer 


days ago Mr. MacDonald made much of his plan for a 
National Committee, 
Ministers and partly of expert assessors ; 


Economic compose d part! 
a body 

would have the enormously important function of directing 
the flow of eredit and the use of capital. 


the Labour Programme in vain for any reference to it, 


But we scarel 


Among the many omissions this is perhaps the strangest, 
* * ~ * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Question 

Speaking at Milford Haven last Saturday, Mr. 'lovd 
George brightly challenged Mr. Baldwin to say whether, 
in the event of a stalemate at the General Election, hy 
would “ put Labour into Mr. 
remain, and no doubt does remain, unembarrassed. Mr, 


oftice.” Baldwin may 
Lloyd George's question was based on a complete 
It the 


Sovercign’s old prerogative remained of choosing any 


understanding of the sequel to a stalemate. 


rr le Vai ith 


Minister he pleased, there might indeed be 


the question. Mr. Baldwin's advice to the Sovercign 
would then be of great moment. But it has lone been 
established that the only “ prerogative resides in 

Parliamentary majority. This acts automatically. Ii 


there should be a stalemate, Mr. Baldwin could not d 


otherwise than advise the King 


mt 


to send for the 
of the Party with the largest number of seats. This 
leader may not 
a Government. 


be able, or may not wish, to form. 
Then the King would send for the leader 
of the party with the number of seats next in order of 
magnitude, who might, or might not, be able to take 
office by arrangement with other Parties. We thought 
that everyone calling himself a democrat admitted this. 
* ca * oe 

Election Moves in South Africa 

Were it not for our own excitements Englishmen 
would be taking much more interest in the South African 
election campaign, full General 
Hertzog has burnt his boats on the question of the native 
franchise, no less than on the subject of the “ indepen: 
dent” Trade Treaty with Germany. We were not 
surprised, therefore, to see that General Smuts, in his 
first election speech at Pretoria on Tuc sday, pledged 
his Party to a prompt return to Empire Preference and 


which is in swing. 
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to the proposal of a National Convention for a cool 
examination of the native question. We welcome the 
South African Party’s readiness to consider some form 
of federation with the two Rhodesias, and their leader 
js probably wise to state plainly that, in his opinion, the 
extension of the Union further northwards is not practical 
politics. Finally, he speaks of “a sound immigration 
policy,” in which Great Britain is prepared to collaborate. 
This means presumably setting up barriers to Asiatic 
immigrants. 
~ x k . 

At Geneva 

It required considerable adroitness for the Preparatory 
Disarmament over M. Li 
impracticable proposals without at the same time giving 
Soviet Russia a handle against the League. The Russian 
delegates, however, have accepted the inevitable, and 
the fact that the 


come out so strongly in favour 


Commission to pass Litvinov’s 


they must derive some comfort fron 
nited States delegate has 
of their demand for reduction and not simply limitation 
Undoubtedly Soviet and the 
League are coming closer together — witness the signature 
by the U.S.S.R. (the first so far) of the Convention for 
the Suppression of Counterfeit 


of armaments. Russia 


Currency, concluded 
on April 20th. 


including all the Eur pean 


after two weeks’ conference 
three States have signed 
Great The t 


by a State not a member of the League was soon overcome, 


Tw nty- 


Powers. chnical difficulty of ratification 
as are all juridical niceties where there is good will and 
common The Soviet Government 
accepted an invitation to take part in the World Postal 
in London this month. 


sense. have also 
Congress 
* * * * 

There 


announcement 


is general satisfaction at Lord Cushendun’s 
that Great Britain the 
(the Canadian delegate himself spoke for Canada) have 


and Dominions 


resolved to ratify the Geneva Protocol of 1925 prohibiting 
They will 


nations 


the use of asphyxiating and poisonous gases. 
ll be released from their pledge, of course, if 
at war with them use the prohibited gases. 
the Secretariat Report by 
Comuinittee with 

This is very 


On Tuc sday 
the 
inter- 


issued) an important 


Economie after consultation 
national experts representing the coal trade. 
Great 


and adequate 


welcome. Britain's difficultics can be appreciated 


remedies applied—only when the coal 
ndustry is considered as a world-wide problem. 
+ x * x: 
The Reichsbank 
On Thursday, April 25th, the Reichsbank raised its 
liscount rate from 6) to 7) per cent., a move which was 
last January, and was 


foreshadowed in its statement 


thought by many of us highly probable in view of the 


igh rates ruling in America and the steady drain of 
zold and foreign exchange. How particularly casy it is in 
these days for economic processes to become charged with 
sense to be submerged 
Certain 


action 


political electricity, for common 
in emotion, was well illustrated on this oceasion. 

that the Bank’s 
was a gesture of annoyance on the part of Herr Schacht, 
timed to shatter the 
Paris. At once a ery about Germany's deliberate infla- 
tion was raiscd, aided not a little, of course, by the wild 
tak of Herr Nationalist 
lriends. In Germany itself there was a certain amount 


forcion newspapers made out 


frayed nerves of the Experts in 


{lugenberg and some of his 


of scare in the provinces. Business men and financiers 
generally, and all who have taken the trouble to study the 
position of the Reichsbank vis-a-vis the Government's 


obligations and the Transfer Committee, recognize that 
deflation 


devclopments from the failure 


and ai tightening of money are more likely 


of the Paris Conference. 


The Chinese Tragi-Comedy 
Act Four of the Chinese tragi-comedy has concluded 
with the complete discomfiture of the Wuhan Generals, 
many of whom have decided to accept a small gratuity 
and * pursue their With the 
of the ten vear old Arms Embargo. as from April 26th, 
and this is tantamount to an admission by the Powers 


studies abroad.” lapse 


that Chiang Kai-shek’s Government exercises “ effective 
authority throughout the country — thie 
set for the fifth Act. The 
rests with Feng Yu-hsiang. 

by Nanking to be in his proper place whe 
north-west 


whol stage is 


dénouement still evidently 
The ( hristian Gene ral is he ld 
controlling 
unruly Mohammedan clements in the and 
nothing more is being said about turning over Shant 
to him after the He is no 
doubt chagrined. particularly at Nanking 


Chiang 


uhg 
departure of the Japanese. 
the refusal of 


With a Sa 


Te mer 


to trust him The news that 


Kai-she k's men his 


port. 


upied Tsingtao wes too much for 


Fene’s second-in-command in the provinec, and he has 
now betaken himself with all the Kuominchun (Feng’s 
Army) to Honan. Trouble is stirring, too, in Shanghai, 
where the Chinese merchants are bravely standing up 
to the political bullying of the Shanghat branch of the 
Kuomintang. 
The Thank-Offering Fund 

On Monday one of the most portant appr il, of 


uch t he Times. 
Fund for the 
recently the 


would 


to the nation, thr 


Thank-Offering 


recent times Was inade 
institution of a 
the King. Wi 


nnnouncement by the Government 


for the 
re corde d 


that thes 


recovery of 


subscribe "100.000 lor buving radium if the public 
would contribute a corresponding sul. For a short 
time the proposal halted, because there was some con- 
troversy about the personnel of the bodies which would 


preside over the purchase and distribution of radium. 

That controversy is ended. The National Radium Fund 

is in being. Simultaneously the directors of King 

Edward's Hospital Fund have come forward in the great 
| 

eause of the voluntary hospitals. The WeEfC moved 


GAhHOonVEOUS donor, 
the 


guineas to 


the generosity of an 
* Audax.” evratitude for 
King’s subseribed 100,000 
King Edward's Hospital Fund. He hoped that this sum 
a larger fund. 


to action by 


signing himself who, in 


convalescence, 
would become the nucleus of 
* * * 

It has been arranged that Kine Kdward’s ospit il Fund 
shall act in close co-operation with the National Radium 
Fund. Th The 
eeneral work of the hospitals will gain, but no improve- 


Times appeal is for the two funds. 
ment can possibly be contemplated apart from a consider- 


able addition to the The 


surgery of access ~ has made it possible to apply radium 


national stock of radium. 
to the cure of cancer in new Ways, and the result. ts already 
a percentage of cures and a diminution of suffering 
which would not have secmed possible a few 
Within three days —we 
offering Fund of the Times for the combined objects has 
reached nearly £100,000, 
the gift of ** Audax ” and froma munificent legacy to King 
Kdward’s Hospital Fund of £100,000 by the late Lord 
The gvreater | art of the Times donations are 


years ago. 
write on Thursday —the Thank- 


This, of course, is apart from 


x velstoke. 
earmarked for radium. 
% * 


Jank Rate, 5} cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. 
i0O0}x.d.; on Tucsday weck 103; a year ago, LOIx.d. Funding 


per cent.. changed from 4) per 
War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Tuesday 


Loan (4 per cent.) was en Tuesday 88}; on Tuesday week 
88! ; a vear ago 90}. Conversion Loan (3) per cent.) was 
on Tuesday 77! ; on Tuesday weck 77!) : a year ago 77}. 
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India and the Statutory Commission 


FEXHE return of Sir John Simon’s Commission after 

their second, and last, tour of India, is an obvious 
oceasion for reviewing what has happened since their 
appointment. They deserve, first of all, to be compli- 
mented upon their industry and tact. It would not 
be easy to imagine more formidable conditions than 
those which they faced when they landed in India. 
There had been widespread misunderstanding about the 


nature of the Commission; the constitution of this 
exclusively Parliamentary body was quite wrongly 


interpreted as an insult to India. The extremists among 
the politically-minded Indians tried everywhere to 
boycott the Commission, Although the boycott gradually 
failed of its own futility the spirit behind it poisoned 
the air. Where there was no boycott there were angry 
demonstrations informed with the bitter hysteria 
which is characteristic of the aggrieved Hindu, There 
was an attempt to blow up a train in which the Commis- 
sion travelled last autumn. Finally, a bomb was thrown 
in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi- Sir John Simon 
being a witness of this outrage. 

Through all these trying experiences Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues kept their heads and their patience 
and, so far as we can remember, said not a word which 
Englishmen would now like to have unsaid. Even the 
demonstrations, the mistrust, and the refusal of many 
classes and many districts to co-operate, added to the 
information which the Commission went to secure. 
For it was their task, as Sir John Simon never forgot, 
not to propose definite reforms but to report and advise 
on the facts. Let us recall the terms of reference. 
The Commission were instructed :-—‘‘ to inquire into 
the working of the system of government, the growth 
of education, and the development of representative 
institutions in British India, and to report whether and 
to what extent it is desirable to extend, modify, or restrict 
the degree of responsible government already existing 
there.” 

The Commission, on the whole, have done better than 
could have been expected in the presence of so much 
opposition, Anyone who believed in might 
have been encouraged by a succession of them at the 
ceremony When the Commission was received home at 
Victoria Station on Friday, April 26th. Few of the 
onlookers expected to see Sir Sankaran Nain, the Chairman 
of the Indian Central Committee, arriving in England 
with Sir John Simon as though he were one of the Statu- 
tory Commission. 
welcome the Commission were representatives of all 
the British political parties. The arrangement has 
held good that the business of the Statutory Commission, 
like its appointment, should be a non-party affair. Sir 
John Simon himself took the first opportunity to say that 
he hoped that India would not be made an issue by any 
party at the General Election—an appeal which accords 
so strictly with general feeling that we have no doubt 
it will be observed. Yet another good omen was the 
garlanding of members of the Commission by Indians 
resident in London. No doubt all this seemed too good 
to be quite true, and as though to remind observers 
of the true facts there was a noticeable though ineffective 
demonstration by some other Indians and “ anti- 
Imperialist ” Englishmen. 

As we said when the Statutory Commission was 
appointed, much of the indignation in India might have 
been avoided if pains had been taken to explain to the 
Indians carefully, and over a considerable period in 
advance, the overwhelming reasons for appointing a 


omens 


Among those who were present to 


purely Parliamentary Commission. Parliament lias t 
decide upon the future government of India, Therefore, 
those who were chosen to inquire into the question and 
advise Parliament would most appropriately be member 
of Parliament. It need not be denied that mer 
priateness, and even custom, might have been overridde 


appro. 
for vital reasons. Many members of the Labour Party, 
and some Liberals, argued that it would have been wis 
to appoint a 
Indians. This 
did not carry weight on consideration, because it was 


Joint Commission of Englishnicn an 


argument for vital reasons, however, 
soon recognized that it would be impossible to represent 
in a Commission all the innumerable divisions im Indi 
of race, creed, and language. To represent part of thes 
divisions would have been to put Indians in possessio 
of new grievances; to represent them all would hay 
been to swell the Commission to the size of several Parlia- 
ments. 

It was rightly decided, therefore, to have a 
Parliamentary Commission, but to encourage them t 
consult Indian opinion in every class, in every Prov ince, 
in every district. If these 
Parliamentary Commission had been made known iy 
India there would probably have been very mich fess 
dissatisfaction, though it is certain that even then ther 
would have been considerable hostility. The 
politician who imagines that there is any conccivabl 
set of reforms which would unite India, or which would 
earn for Great Britain gencral gratitude, knows nothing 
of the problem and also misconecives the duty which 
is laid upon his country. ‘“ Do what you think is just, 
but don’t expect thanks ” is a safe rule. In spite of th 
boycott, all the Indian Provinces except one clected 
Committees to co-operate with Sir John Simon. Th 
Upper House of the Central Legislature clected prem iber 
to the Central Committee, and, though the Assembly 
refused, the Central Committee 
appointed. Every Provincial Committee and the Central 
Committee met the Statutory Commission in what Si 
John Simon called “ joint free Thus, 
although the Simon Commission was in form Pavlia- 
mentary it was the equivalent of that mixed Commission 
which the Indians themselves had desired. 

Now let us look to the future. The members of the 
Indian Central Committee are expected to join their 
Chairman in on June sth, and will 
their with the Statutory 
The Statutory Commission will hear evidence at th 
Law Courts, and subsequently they and the Indiay 
Central Committee will publish separate Reports. The 
Indian Report will probably be finished in the autumn 
and the Simon Report later in the year. When all 
the evidence is ready it will be laid before a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament. It must be cempha- 
sized that India will have the right to make her voice 
heard up to the last moment, for the Indian Central 
Committee will have access to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. This access will be in many ways the most 
important of all opportunities for the Indian representa 
tives; they will then be in contact with the makers of 
the Bill. Sir John Simon never failed to explain in 
India that that was not the function of his Commission. 
“Our duty,” he said, “is to make a fair, honest, and 
sympathetic report to the Imperial Parliament of things 
as we find them.” No impartial person will have any 
hesitation in ecncluding that, so far, the Statutory 
Commission have fully and conscicatiously carried out 
their orders, 


most 


decisive arguments for 


British 


was nevertheless 


conference. 


London continu 


collaboration Commission. 
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The Trained Reservists 
or a pre-War German about conscription will have 


to Geneva. He waved 
it first over the Naval problems and transformed a dead- 
ck into a smiling prospect. Then he waved it 
the deadlock in the discussions about land forces, and 


47h. HUGH GIBSON, the American representative, 
M brought a magic wand 


over 


though he produced no smiling prospect in this case he 
at least set events moving again. 

As we understood him, he is content with one thing 
ata time ; he wants to make sure of a sweeping reduction 
of Naval armaments by the two greatest Naval Powers 
wd he thinks that this good example on the sea is bound 
later to have its effect upon the land. So may it be! 
The hope is at least based on reason. Anyhow, if the 
Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament Conference 
was not to be brought to nought, nothing but Mr. Gibson’s 
policy was of any use. 

Let us recognize frankly, however, that the concession 
which Mr. Gibson made on behalf of America involves 
erious consequences, He made it with great reluctance. 
We have always taken the view that there could be no 
cal disarmament on land if the conscriptionist view 
prevailed that reservists should not be counted 
in any estimate of a nation’s military strength. The 
british Government has lorg held this opinion, and 
w also has the American Government. Now they have 
both given way. Nevertheless, it is farcical 
to measure the strength of a military nation in terms 
pretending to have a mathematical accuracy if outside 
the estimate there is an unknown number of men still 


trained 


almost 


in the prime of life and still effective soldiers in the sense 
that they have been fully trained and have not forgotten 
their training. In such circumstances a nation with 
ominally a small army may be, in fact, ready to spring 
to arms at a moment’s notice with the whole strength 
{its manhood. 

All this being so, it must be acknowledged that there 
an be no possibility of a reduction of land forces worth 
talking about itself is abolished. 
We cannot get rid of Reservists without getting rid of 
onscription, But when nations which have the conscrip- 
tionist tradition are told that they ought to break with 
t, the reformers fitid that they have a very hard nut 
te crack, The preceedings of the Preparatory Commis- 
jon have proved that the attachment of France and 
Italy to conscription has become stronger rather than 
Mr. Gibson, in these 


unless conscription 


veaker through being challenged. 
itter days, has found himself in the position which 
British statesmen for a much longer time found em- 
arrassing and at last found untenable. Great Britain 
ad America, relying in the main upon naval strength, 
lave never troubled themselves deeply about their land 
They have been content with small voluntary 
umies. France and Italy, on the other hand, have 
lied in the main for their protection on land forces. 
It is therefore easy, and indeed logical, for France and 
ltaly to retort upon Great Britain and America “ It is 
ill very well for you to propose the abolition of a means 
f security which you do not yourselves require.” The 
most that America and Great Britain can reply to 
that is, “* Well, we will lead the way in reducing our own 
Weapons, and we can only hope that you will feel it right 
to make some corresponding military reduction as soon 
Even if France cannot see her way to make 


ower, 


” 
i) you can. 


iy immediate concessions on land she may make them 
m the sea, so that even if little or nothing can be done 
lor the time being towards the reduction of armies there 
will be a really “ clean job” in naval reduction. 

Anvone who has talked with a Frenchman, an Italian, 


appreciated the tenacity with which the conscriptionist 
faith is held. It would be foolish to underrate it. The 
usual feeling in a conscriptionist country is that universal 
service is constitutional -that the responsibility of help- 
ing to keep the country safe is an clementary duty of 


citizenship and, as such, must fall upon all alike. There 
must be no favouritism. Then again, though young 
men who are called up for service find it irksome 
to leave their homes, they pass into a different 
phase of feeling when they become older. As fathers 
they are willing, and indeed anxious, that their sons 


should have the same taste of discipline that they had 
through the 
which are said to make for national health. 
if not 
feeling 


themselves, and go 


Z same physical COUPSCS 


In France, 
in other conscript countries, there is a further 
that 
is a kind of insurance against arbitrary 


a conscript army, co-extensive with the 


actions 


nation, 


by the Government. Frenchmen would not trust a 
Government with a voluntary army attached to it) by 
the nexus of high pay. 

Although the reality of such arguments for conscrip- 
tion cannot be ignored, they are likely to lead, we fear, 
to many difficulties. The Peace 


disarmament of Germany, but only on the understanding 


Treaty exacted the 


that her enforced disarmament should be imitated volun- 
tarily by the Allies. Yet there now seems to be 
that there will not be 
by the Allies before 1935 to satisfy G 
In that event 
She may claim a right 


a distinct 
possibility enough land disarma- 
ment 
that the Peace Treaty has been honoured. 
Germany will have a grievance. 
to revert to conscription herself. Her population is 
larger than that of France. We not dwell 
the anxiety which will be aroused in France in that 


rmany 


need upon 
event 
military pre-eminence. 

We have been deliberately looking upon the darkest 
examining the road along which mere 
logic may drive the European nations, if good will and 
the higher reason do not the But, 
after all, we are entitled to believe that the break-up 
of the deadlock at Geneva has imported a new spirit 


if she feels that her neighbour is reacquiring her 


side of things 


save situation. 


into the Commission, It is possible that even though 
America and Great Britain have had 
trained reservists out of any of the computations of 
military strength, there may be other ways of limiting 
and estimating the military strength of a for 
example the limitation of munitions and equipment. 


to agree to leave 


nation 


Infantrymen would be useless, at all events in the early 
without artillerymen would be 
useless without guns; guns useless without shells. 

It is a notable fact that Great Britain and America 
have made their concession deliberately in open council 
at Geneva. 
being made as an extrancous incident in a bargain, as 
in the most unfortunate Anglo-French Agreement. If 
France is wise she will not, for her own sake, let the logic 
of conscription drive her into a new rivalry with Germany. 
She will rather listen to Mr. Gibson who, in effect, said, 
“The two greatest naval Powers mean business. We 
are showing our faith in peace and in one another. It 
remains for you to follow suit. What are you going to 


clashes of war, rifles ; 


There was no question of the concession 


do ?”’ 
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In Defence of the Faith ‘ 
The Spirit of Catholic Devotion a 


[The writer of * The Spirit of Catholic Devotion,” the Rev. 
Martin D'Arcy, is one of the leaders of the Roman Catholic 
community which has for its centre Campion Hall, Oxford. 
He was one of the chief contributors to the symposium, * God 
and the Supernatural.” | 


“yEVOTION has many senses, but in writing of it 
here we have in mind the various ways in which 
the Catholic Church delights to worship. The primary 
and spontancous attitude of man towards God is onc 
of adoration or worship, but, with the development of 
religion, differences in the nature of the beliefs lead to 
difference in cult and devotion. Now Catholic devotion 
is ruled entirely by the beliefs of the Church ; doctrine 
determines practice ; and so devotion can be defined as 
faith secking love and deeper knowledge, with the 
assistance of every symbol and image and human device 
that is appropriate or legitimate. As might then be 
expected, the devotions which the Catholic Church 
adopts or encourages are usually didactic. Like the 
sculptures and Jesse windows of a mediaeval Cathedral 
the devotion exists to teach and draw the heart, whether 
by colour or pageantry or festival, to love and under- 
standing of God. Deliberately, for instance, the early 
Church took over and adapted to its purposes many of 
the feasts of paganism. Again, it refused to be icono- 
clastic ; and held that it was not in the interests of a 
pure religion to banish the sound of music and the light 
of candles and the spontaneous rehearsals of divine 
mysteries in terms of sense. There are, of course, and 
always have been, dangers in licensing the use of symbols 
in religion, and indulging the often crude and fantastic 
tastes of men. The statue may become an idol, and 
the ritual a soulless formality. God, as we read in the 
Old Testament, found no pleasure in the smoke of 
sacrifices when no fire in the heart accompanied them, 
and the ideal of the Catholic, as of all true religion, is 
to worship in spirit and in truth. 

The question arises, however, whether this worship 
in spirit and in truth must eschew all devotion in which 
the visible is used to symbolize and convey the invisible, 
To that question the Catholie Church replies by an 
emphatic assertion of the intimate and happy connexion 
between the two. In fact, it claims that it alone has 
made a perfect marriage between the two, because it 
alone has understood fully the implications of the central 
doctrines of Christianity, the Incarnation and the 
Atonement. 

The truth of this claim can be verified by many tests. 
The most sure would be to consider carefully the exact 
nature and truth of the teaching of Christ. Another 
would be, in the manner of a von Hiigel, to argue from 
the composite nature of man, and to show that a religion, 
if it is to eppeal, must descend from the heights to 
arth, that the spiritual must be embodied in sensuous 
form. We cannot love shapeless ghosts, and even ideals 
seem unsubstantial till they steal the heart away in the 
music of a Beethoven or vision of a Dante. High Mass, as 
Léon Bloy wrote, “sums up the incommensurable 
in grief and the infinite of gladness’; and who could 
dare claim that the Oberammergau play, the Jesu dulcis 
Memoria, the I sing of a Maiden, or “ All my membres 
I have opened her to; My Body I have made her herte’s 
bait, Quia «more langueo,” suffer spiritually because 
of the medium chosen ? 
after God had not disdaine a husian nature, his disciples 
should have to renounce the human and visible ! 


It woul-e indecd be strange if, 


er C0) 


f 
iO] 


The true spirit of Catholic devot ion is found, thi 





wherever the earth offers up its treasures to provid eu 
vision of the invisible, or a Jacob’s ladder to the cterng a | 
And if it be thought that the Church has been oye th 
indulgent in this matter, and filled every land with lo lov 
shrines and images, encouraging petty devotions ai the 
sentimental practices, it should never be forgotten the He 
these are never dissociated from doctrine. Such dey sal 
tions are not obligatory, but a charter of freedom wi 
love. “Suffer little children to come unto Me.” It the 
better to be silent than to murmur when the Chu in 
pours spikenard on the feet of Christ or brings its burd « 
to the Crucified. Th 

There is, however, a spirit in Catholic devotion beyo " 
the explanation just given, a spirit which it is dill “ 


to explain, so intimate and strange is its seerct. | sa 
consists in a special attitude to and relationship wit ¢ 

Christ, which is closer than that of a friend or lover. m 
and is described with a variety of images and symbo) om 
by St. Paul and the Fourth Evangelist. St. Paul, f " 
instance, saw marriage as a type of this divine and hum 


° . , des 
union, wherein we are made one flesh and one spirt for 
° ‘ ° , . ° U0 
in Christ. That mankind has a blood relationship wit we 

. . . ‘ . . ius 
Adam is the teaching of Genesis; that mankind has of t 
) 


sacred blood relationship with God in the new Adam i i 
the teaching of the New Testament. The Word the Div 
was made Flesh, the Verbum supernum prodiens . , (7 
se nascens dedit socium, convescens in edulium. Tw gin 
Christ of Palestine continues His mission and His life inf wy, 
the whole world to the end of time. Having tabernacle! phy 
with man, He incorporates into His mystical Body a gf 


those who by eating of His flesh and drinking of Hig 5 


Blood abide in Him and He in them. “ This new ar a 
soi . : . ani 
living way which He hath dedicated for us through t 0 rf 

- oie 


veil, that is to say, His flesh,” explains why the carl @ ;, 
Christians were thought to feast on children, why Sif p, 
Ignatius described the Church of Rome as presiding « § Barr 
the love-feast, and how the boatmen of Alexandria coull}* Th 
sing of “the fisherman, Christ, who baited human fish § Mem 
with the bait of life eternal.” This is the secret con-§ ment 
tained in ritual, hymn and devotion, and remaining 
always the same despite the influences of city or count 
and the changing accent of joy or grief. Whether 
take the Celtic litanies or the Canticle of the Sun, or th My 
Eucharistic hymns of Aquinas—tuos ibi commensales I 

the spirit is pure and religious, but it flames as thie sun Jj Bill 

when it seems to touch the earth. No religious write J divis 
save a Catholic could have written the Anima Chrisi§ Com 
with its petition, “Hide me within Thy wounds” Jlowe 
no better proof could there be of the faith of A Kempis§§ rare! 
than that the final beok of the Imitation of Christ half As 
for its subject the Eucharist. const 





The truth then which inspires Catholic devotion *ffand 
principally the dogma of the Incarnation. To use aiff their 
ugly but exact word, the Catholie Church regards itself Mr. 
as a corporation of which Christ is the Head and theffiaten 
faithful are members. It feeds on the living and reilffinen 
Eucharist ; it is as visible and one as Christ himseli.f§ but s 
and its function is to bring about that incomparablgfat or 
union of love between Christ and the soul through theffdang 
never-agcing humanity of Christ. Once it is grasped thal pron 
the Church looks upon itself as a corpus mysticwi,f{down 
and the Eucharist as substantially the corpus Chiistifidefen 
“the royal ration that dresses our days to a dexterows§lerta 
and starlight order,” then the multiple devotions fad | 
Catholicism will be seen to fall into place. They begitiftepai 
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with the of the Mass, whereat all flesh vows 
itself to that immortal union with God contracted on 
Calvary. Next to the Liturgy comes the Ollice, sung 
or read, which fills out from Matins to Compline the 
prayer of the Mass, and 
eucharistic. The devotion to the Blessed Sacrament is 
a later development, and to enable the faithful to realize 


sacrifice 


concentrated propitiatory 


the continued human as well as divine Presence, the 
love of Christ is fostered by devotions to the Passion, 


the Crucifix, the Stations of the Cross, the Sacred 
Heart and by the service of Benediction. kor the 
same reason, because of their intimate connexion 
with the Word Incarnate and His Mystical Body, 


the Mother of God and the saints figure so largely 
in Catholic prayers. They are not strangers or disturbers 
of the one object of love, God as revealed in Christ. 
They are His workmanship, the continued portraiture of 
the Son of Man, whose plenitude is defined in the holiness 
of His Mother and His members. 
serve to mirror the beauty of Him “in whom all things 
As He is ** the visible image of the invisible 


The whole creation can 


were made,” 
God,” so all visible things can carry His image, and the 
members of His visible Body, the Church, have “access 
to the Father” in His flesh and in His spirit. 

This, then, is the diflicult conception which governs the 
devotion of the Catholic Church and is its spirit. Love 
for a Catholic must proceed from truth, and knowledge 
must bear fruit in love ; and the two meet in the doctrine 
of the Word made Flesh, for * 
wounds of His Humanity into the intimacy of His 
Divinity.” M. C. D’Arcy. 

[The article next week, ~ Mysticism and the Eastern Church,” 
will be written by Professor N. Arsenicw, of the University of 
Warsaw. * Philoso- 
phy and Religion,” by the Archbishop of York,” * The Elements 
of Religion,” by Professor Albert A. Cock, of University College, 
Southampton, ™* Evolution and Revealed Religion,’ by Dr. 
Charles E. Raven, * The Nature of Christ,’ by Dr. Alfred 
Garvie, Principal of New College, Hampstead, and Hackney 
College, ** The Gospels as Historical Documents,” by Professor 
C,H. Turner, * The Miraculous Elements in the Gospels,” by 
Dr. Gordon Selwyn, * The Ethic of Christianity,” by Dr. F. R. 
Barry, “ The Witness of the by Hvelyn Underhill, 
“The Philosophy of Prayer,’ by Abbé Bremond, D.Litt., 
Member of the French Academy, and ** The Meaning of Sacra- 
ments,” by Canon Oliver Quick, of Carlisle.| 


we must pass through the 


Previous articles in this series have been: 


Saints,” 


The Week in Parliament 


= House of Commons is now not merely moribund. 

For all practical purposes it is dead. The Finance 
Bill slipped through its Committee stage without a 
division after an hour or two of desultory discussion. <A 
Companies (Consolidation) Bill was subsequently swal- 
lowed fifty clauses at a time. And so it has gone on, with 
rarely more than twenty members in the Chamber. 

As the light shifts perceptibly from Parliament to the 
constituencies, a new interest centres upon the activities 
and utterances of the Party leaders in the country, and 
their effect upon the Electorate. The struggle between 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George has 
intensified. When the Liberal leader gave his sensational 
unemployment pledge, the Socialists were temporarily 


but seriously shaken. Their ramparts had been stormed 


at one or two crucial points. Now that the din and 
dangour with which Mr. Lloyd George's original 
pronouncement was heralded and received have died 


down, it is apparent that no breach in the Socialist 
defences has been effected. The smoke has cleared away. 
lertain indubitable weaknesses in the assault have been 
And there is time to carry out all necessary 


Moreover, the 


laid bare. 


tepairs, where damage has been done. 


Liberal attackers have spent their strength, and ammu- 
Great 
can be little doubt that from his own point of view Mr. 


nition is running short. showman as he is, there 
George has flung his thunderbolt at least five weeks too 
His only real chance lay in a surprise eleventh-hour 
offensive which might have carried him, on the first 
right through to the citadel. The tacties of the 


always questionable are worse than uscless when vou 


SOO], 

wave, 
Somme 
have neither the material nor the reinforcements avail- 
able to push forward over a considerable period. 


In the incredible speech which he delivered recently 
in the Albert Tall, Mr. MacDonald produced as the main 
constructive item in his programme the setting up of a 
Cabinet Committee to consider the unempicyvment 
problem. Eheu! fugaces! Was it really come to this ? 
Where are the snows of vester-vear, and what of ** Social- 
ism in Our Time”? If Mr. MacDonald had talked in 
this vein for longer than a fortnight, and if any of his 


supporters ever said anything like it, he might cut some 
But too many cats 
already been let out of the bag Even he 
an immediate int 


ice with the * bourgeoisie.” have 
cans ‘arcely 
wriggle out of a desire —if not ntion— 
to nationalize the land, the mines, transport, and the Bank 
of England, and to impose vast additional taxation on 


the And that is 


Unionist candidates. It was significant that the malicious 


direct taxpayers. enough for most 


claptrap of Miss Jenny Lee, whose maiden speech in the 
H[ouse of Commons was a bitter disappointment, aroused 


Albert Hall the 


cautious platitudes from her parliamentary chief. 


so much more enthusiasm in the than 


In the meantime Mr. Baldwin is playing a good hand 


very deftly. In many respects he is the best electioneer 
of the lot ; and he still possesses the ear of the electorate. 
His intuitions are uncanny. He knows, as no one else 


appears to know, what the * ordinary man ” is thinking — 
and the 
instinets, 
hand that never falters. 

Mr. Baldw in’s speeches broe ‘oliand all 
rate. And if he holds to the courses 
himself he may well pull off a victory over both the other 

There will be no landslide 
Their hold on the country 
districts is stronger than ever, and there is no reason to 
that Suburbia will not semain faithful. The 
Socialists have far more to fear from the Liberals, and 
That is why Mr. Baldwin’s policy of letting 


‘ordinary woman.” And he plays upon their 


as against their passions or emotions, with a 


1 
have been first 


he his marked out for 


parties. One thing is certain. 


against the Unionists now. 
suppose 


they know it. 


them bid up against each other is so wise —and so astute. 


WATCHMAN, 


Where Meat Comes From 


[We hesitated before accepting this article. The public is too 
ready to ignore and forget what is out of sight ially when 
the subject is a painful one. We have been told that the Chicago 
meat-packers are considering the introduction of the humane 
killer—we hope it is true. On two occasions we have been through 
the Chicago stockyards and can confirm Mr. John Strachey’s 
statements as to the slaughter of the steers. This article will have 
served its purpose if it makes us redouble our efforts to set our own 
order. Nine-tenths of the cattle slaughtered in Creat 
killed by old-fashioned and = cruel methods.—Ep, 


ES Pec 


house in 
Britain are 
Spectat rr ] 


a ND what did she reckon the animals were for, 


4 anyway ?”’ murmured the suave gentleman as 
we sped down Michigan Avenue towards the stockyards. 
No Kuropean visitor to Chicago escapes without a 


visit to this, the world’s largest slaughterhouse, and few 


if any, are allowed to make this visit without the guiding 


presence of an official of the * Public Relations Depart- 
ment” of one or other of the ereat meat-packing firtas. 

The gentleman to whom we had been entrusted regaled 
us on the journey to the stockyards with accounts of 
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the folly and unreasonableness of some of his charges. 
Recently, it seemed, a lady dressed in calf-skin shoes, 
a magnificent fur coat and a feather hat had protested 
violently, as she ate the excellent chicken luncheon 
which the firm provided, against the taking of animal 
life in any shape or form. We promised to be more 
reasonable. It seems, however, that since the publication 
of Mr. Upton Sinclair's famous *“ exposure’ of the 
stockyards, the meat-packing firms have become exceed- 
ingly sensitive to public opinion ; accordingly they have 
established a “ Public Relations Department.” That 
is to say, they have hired half a dozen of the ablest 
journalists in Chicago to work for them and to counteract 
hostile propaganda. And no doubt if half of what we 
were told of the activities of the wilder spirits amongst 
the American anti-vivisectionists and vegetarians is 
true the meat packers can hardly be blamed for this 
measure of self-protection. 

I for one felt that so long as I wore leather shoes 
und ate meat I was in no position to be squeamish about 
the killing of animals ; but certainly the routine massacre 
of thousands upon thousands of cattle and pigs is a 
somewhat formidable thought and it is no bad thing 
that we should be reminded at intervals, by ocular 
demonstration, of the realities which underlie our most 
ordinary comforts— and, indeed, necessaries. 

The entrance to the plant of the particular firm of 
meat packers which we were inspecting is remarkable. 
We were conducted along a narrow and crazy gangway 
across the roofs of several low buildings. At last we 
entered a wooden corridor. At this point a pervading and 
heavy odour, of which one had been sensible for some 
time, became stronger and stronger. Sharply turning a 
corner we found ourselves approaching two large iron 
doors and the unmistakable and bloody origin of the 
odour was at once apparent. Moreover, a noise which 
hitherto had not differentiated itself from the roar of 
machinery now became more and more insistent. A 
righ piercing shrick beat incessantly on our cars. At 
length we reached the great doors and the sound became 
deafening. Our guide pulled at the doors but they 
refused to open. We were left standing for several 
moments in this position and I confess that I looked a 
my companions and wondered if they were feeling as 
“green” as I was, and as apprehensive of what we 
might encounter beyond those doors. At last our 
guide managed to wrench the ill-fitting doors open 
and the pig-killing which was in full swing on the other 
side stood revealed. 

Like so many things, it was considerably less horrible 
in fact than in anticipation. The actual killing was 
being done by a lithe young negro who slit throat after 
throat with unerring precision and expressionless com- 
posure. There was comparatively little blood. Our 
guide, however, hurried us on and soon we were passing 
an endless belt, or “ conveyor,” which had caught up 
each pig's body considerably, I should imagine, before 
the breath was out of it. Within one or two minutes 
of that first knife thrust the animal which we had seen 
squealing had already been skinned, beheaded and 
bisected into two flanks of meat; and these flanks, 
suspended by great hooks from the conveyor were 
passing down an cnormous room. Hundreds and 
hundreds of them went by in slow procession, and as 
they passed the flashing hands of the workers did various 
things to them. Henceforward as we walked through 
the great plant this uninterrupted procession of portions 
of pig anatomy marched slowly beside us, passing through 
all the multifarious stages which lie between that first, 
and last, squeal and the slice of nicely cured bacon. 


— 
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plant is but subsidiary to the large scale operation 
concerned with the slaughter and preparation of th 
steer. By no means unintentionally, as it will transpire 
our guide conducted us through this part of the play 
in the reverse order. Instead of following the stecr fro 
the killing to the tin of bully beef, we passed [rom thy 
tin to the live animal. We walked along many til 
of corridor and gangway, and again the endless and 
extraordinary procession of assorted portions of mea} 
flowed beside us; but this time we walked paralle 
but against it, up-stream as it were, towards its source, 
At one point, rounding a corner, I suddenly encountered, 
moving slowly and steadily by, just at the level of 
my own head and only three or four feet away from it 
a long procession of hundreds of the decapitated heads 
of bullocks. The effect was startling. But before y 
reached the head-waters of all this river of bectf tly 
procession stopped; the flow had ceased. It was, on 
guide informed us, the dinner hour, and for the moment 
the slaughtering of the steer had stopped. 

He was surprised to find that we were actually dis 
appointed at not witnessing the killing of the steer 
Having “ supped so full of horrors” we felt, however 
that we had better see all. We went to our own lunche 
and our guide described to us in detail *he killing of thy 
steer which we had not witnessed. It was done, } 
said, in the most humane way conccivable. The animal 
was struck on the forehead with a sledge harmimer, 
This had been found, by innumerable tests, to be the most 
humane method. The steer was immediately stunned, 
and, without knowing what had struck it, knew no more, 
We told our guide that we were in no hurry to return to 
the city and would like to go back and visit the slaughter. 
house after luncheon when the men were at work avain; 
but this request was not well received. 

However, with the utmost reluctance, and when it 
became obvious that the only way of preventing wus 
was by a direct refusal, our guide did permit us to return 
when the slaughtering was again in progress. It proved 
considerably different to the description of our euide. 
The process is technically deseribed as ~ knocking.’ 
A man, naked to the waist, with the muscles of a super 
blacksmith, was walking along a raised gallery which 


(i 


overlooked lines of pens, in each of which were two 
animals in a state of great agitation. From tine to 


time this “* knocker” swung a heavy sledge hamme 
on to the foreheads of the animals. About half of them 
were immediately stunned by the blow and fell, perhaps 
senseless, on to the floor of the pen. On other occasions, 
however, the animal would move its head slightly, 
and the ** knocker” would fail to strike the exact point 
on the temple which would alone stun the animal. It 
would merely shake its head and plunge about al th 
blow. The “* knocker” would then repeat the blow and 
would eventually batter the steer into insensibility. 

When at length both the animals in the pen had 
dropped to the floor the “ knocker” operated a lever 
which tipped up this floor and threw the two twitching 
and kicking bodies of the steers into the main chamber 
of the place. One of their legs was then at once grasped 
by another worker who put a loop round it and hauled 
the animal up to hooks which were fastened to the 
inevitable conveyor in the ceiling. The animal then hung 
head downwards and a worker with a knife slit its throat 
with one extraordinarily skilful gesture, jumping hastily 
aside to avoid the torrent ‘of blood and “innards” 
which poured out on to the floor. 

Looking down into this main chamber of the slaughters 
house from the visitors’ gallery was a remarkable 


After all, however, the porcine side of the meat packer, | 
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experience. The workers, some black, some white, 
waded about on a floor which was ankle deep in blood. 
They were, of course, covered from head to foot in blood 
and their faces wore the curious impassive expression of 
men engaged hour upon hour in unpleasant and extremely 
heavy manual labour. The whole spectacle, framed 
jn the curious and rather ramshackle wooden structure 
of the slaughterhouse, was Hogarthian. I understood 
why our anxious guide had been somewhat unwilling 
that we should witness it. 


No doubt the vegetarian would have a right to be 


much shocked. For myself, I found that, so far as the 


animals were concerned, 1 was not so much outraged 
as by the conditions of the workers who are employed 
jn this grim task. It is, to my mind, entirely neces-ary 
io kill animals for human needs, although I should have 
thought that decidedly more humane methods could 
be devised than those in use at Chicago. There is nothing 
being done there, however, which could not be paralleled 
jn Great Britain. 


JOUN STRACHEY. 


The Talkie-Talkies 
MULE whirligigs of time, whatever they may be, 
round their revenges, and Mr. Bernard Shaw, who 


bring 


was formerly and frequently accused of writing plays 
that were not plays, actionless, talky-talkyv pieces, may sit 
Not 
only has he established his right to produce plays fuil of 
talk and with no other action than that of the mind and 
the imagination, but he has influenced ideas on the form 


back and observe the revenges galloping past him. 


of the play to such an extent that even the film-factors, 
whose entertainments were exclusively concerned with 
physical action, are now hastening to add “ talk ~ to them 
and may, if they are not careful, find themselves manu- 
facturing films full of psychological or intellectual interest. 
the “* talkies ~ Filim- 
manufacturers, when they are not totally dazed by the 


In America have become a riot. 


devclopment of the “ talkic,” are announcing that they 
will produce no other than sound pictures. Consternation 
is rife in Hollywood. 
selves shooting into outer darkness, and ladies who have 
vaniped the world tremble for their reputation when they 
shall be heard. It is that 
occupation in California to-day is that of the voice- 


Stars of great magnitude feel them- 


said the single flourishing 


producer. Elocutionists, a despised race, are everywhere 
packing up their traps and preparing to descend on the 
hewildered film-actors and actresses whose one cry now is, 
“Teach me to talk!” Actions, in this instance, do not 
speak louder than words. Words, indeed, are about 
to make actions ludicrous, and highly paid ladies and 
gentlemen, who formerly shrank from nothing, are afraid 
to open their mouths. One word from them, as they 
habitually speak, and they are ruined! A lovely lady, 
famous throughout the illiterate world which delights in 
movies, knows that even her illiterate admirers will howl 
with derisive laughter when she replies to improper sug- 
“Vat vas you sayin’ to me, eh? You vas 
askin’ me dat, vas you?” How can the handsome Wop 
who has thrilled the hearts of emotional maidens on 
several continents hope to continue his conquests when he 
is heard murmuring: “ I nota likea dat vay of talk-a, no! 
You love-a me, yes ? Vell, vot the 
hell-a! I no’ care-a von damn-a, yes, no!” 

These, of course, are the small consternations of the 
* talkies,” and will not long continue to disturb the film- 
world. If the half-educated or totally uneducated persons 
who now, in large numbers, predominate in the moving- 
pictures are reduced to ruin nobody will seriously grieve 
about them, except themselves and their immediate rela- 


gestions : 


I love-a you, no, 


tions. Actors who can speak Knelish in clear and intel- 


ligent tones will swiftly receive their reward, and it is 
that 
{ 


offering verv large sums of 


interesting to note film-manufacturers are now 
money to authors cf repute 
merely to supervise the “dialogue ~ of the * talkies.” 
While I was in New York I met a number of novelists and 
dramatists who were on the point of departing to Holly- 
wood, with contracts for as much as twenty-five thousand 
dollars per annum in their pockets, to make talking- 
Enormous sums ol are being spent or 
“talkies,” and it is unlikely 
that the men who are spending these great sums will be 
The ads 


fore, that has been passed upon the * talkies ° 


pictures, money 


offered in connexion with 


content to let them waste. erse criticism, there- 
seems to 
me to be shallow stuff, especially when I observe that 
crowds of people everywhere flock to the cinemas to sec 
(or ought one to say hear?) them. Faults are easily dis- 
cerned in the * talkies,” but there are fewer faults in them 
than there were in gramophones fifteen years ago when 
gramophones had been popular for a long period, yet 
who will deny that the modern gramophone is a_ fine 
instrument, capable of quite delicate performances? I 
prophesy that the “* talkie 
extremely cffective form of entertainment i 


will be a widely popular and 
five 


years 


from now. Its influence on the world of drama and 
music will be immense and profound, for, just as a 
villager in the smallest hamlet in this island 
listen to a piece of music being perfectly mechanically 
the aid of the “ talkie,” 


( onsider the 


Call how 


rendered, so he will be able. by 
to see and hear plays superbly performed. 
difference between the performance of a play in London 
or New York and the performance of the same play in 
Kettering or Oshkosh, then that the in- 
habitant of Kettering or Oshkosh sees exactly the 
performance of a Charlie Chaplin film as is seen by the 
inhabitant of New York or London. Extend your con- 
that fact to the “talkie,” to 
when it comes, and then invite vourself 
the effect of all this will be on theatrical and opr ratic 


and consider 


saic 


television, 


what 


sideration of 
to realize 


performances as we now know them. 
Mr. Chaplin, the genius of the movie, is intlexibly 


opposed to the manufacture of * talkies,” and has 
announeed that he will not open his lips in them. That 
for Mr. Chaplin is a great 
What they do is more 


We are here dealing with 


is a sound decision for him, 
clown, and clowns rarely speak. 
important than what they say. 

a matter of technique and style, although Mr. Chaplin is 
inclined to think that he is dealing with a question of 
fundamental principle. There is no reason on earth why 
the silent and the sound picture should not co-exist, 
although I imagine that spoken pictures will ultimately 
triumph over silent ones, just as the spoken drama has 
routed the pantomime. The fact that silent pictures are 
universal, while sound pictures must, by the nature of 
their speech, be local in their appeal, will probably pre- 
serve the silent picture from destruction, although it may 
be that some device will be found by which * talkies ” 
can be done in various languages; but even if the 
“ talkie ” continues to be more limited in its scope than 
the silent picture, the scope will be large enough to make 
The English-speaking 


operation within it profitable. 
English 


world is a big world, and becoming bigger. 
* talkies,” therefore, though they cannot hope for popus 
larity in Poland or Moldavia, can afford to dispense with 
that popularity when they can find auditors in Great 
Britain and Ireland, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, India, and the United States of America. 

I do not anticipate the performance of miracles as the 
result of “ talkies,”’ but I do anticipate that with the 
influx into the movie-world of better educated players 
than are now to be found there and the advent of authors 
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with a sense of style and address, the quality of the 
pictures will improve. No one who frequents moving- 
pictures even rarely can fail to be struck by the extra- 
ordinary disparity between the quality of the picture, 


as a piece of mechanics, and its quality as a piece of 


entertainment. A magnificent apparatus is employed 
for the production of puerile stories. There can scarcely 
fail to be an increase in the mind of the pictures when 
they find tongues. Things that are too silly to be said 
van be sung, but things which are silly enough to be pan- 
tomimed are too silly to be spoken. And perhaps when 
some of our mumbling and “ fratefully refaned ” actors 
and actresses have heard their voices reproduced from a 
screen they will feel a shame for themselves that will 
compel them to learn to speak clearly. The “ talkie” 
offers nothing but great opportunities to English players 
who have hitherto had less place in the moving-picture 
world than they would seem to deserve. If they fail to 
seize them, they will have none but themselves to blame. 
In any event, though great results may not follow from 
the development of the “ talkie,’ I can see no harm 
coming from it. I can see much good, 
St. Joun Ervine. 


The Eclipse and Einstein 


( NE of the most tragic incidents in the history of 


science is associated with such an eclipse of the sun 
as astronomers have congregated in the Far East to 
watch next Thursday (May 9th). Chinese annalists relate 
that the Imperial astronomers Hi and Ho drank so heavily 
that they omitted duly to predict the eclipse of 2128 B.c, 
Thus the moon’s shadow took the land by surprise: the 
Emperor was perplexed with fear of change ; Hi and Ho 
were condemned to a lingering death. Our own Astro- 
nomer Royal is in no such danger, for he always announces 
eclipses three years ahead in the Nautical Almanac. Nor 
do we any longer believe that an eclipse is caused by a 
dragon swallowing the sun, and hold it necessary to pro- 
pitiate him by sacrifice or frighten him by Chinese music. 
Yet even to-day the people of Tibet think that an eclipse 
is due to the shadow of some celestial visitant, who can 
be driven away only by the howling of dogs, pigs, and 
other domestic animals. Their tails accordingly get 
twisted at the critical moment, if they do not howl of 
their own accord, as Halley says they did during the last 
eclipse which was total in London two centuries ago. 
* Ralph to Cyathia howls “—but the moon goes on her 
serene course between the sun and the earth. 

It is indeed a pity for astronomers that this happens so 
seldom, for it is only during the few minutes of total 
eclipse that some of the most important features of the 
solar constitution can be studied. An undevout astro- 
nomer may be mad enough to think that, if he had been 
present at the Creation, he could have emulated King 
Alfonso in suggesting improvements. If the moon only 
went round the earth in the plane of the ecliptic, we 
should have a solar eclipse once a month, And if the size 
and distance of the moon had been a little more carefully 
adjusted, the total phase might be visible over the whole 
daylight hemisphere ; whereas it is now limited to so 
narrow a belt that astronomers have to transport all their 
apparatus to the isles of Javan and Gadire. Professor 
Turner reminds us that the need for exact measurements 
** has converted the weight of the packages of instruments 
into tons instead of the hundredweights of older days.” 
But the steamship companies have been very obliging. 
Our own parties from Cambridge and Greenwich are 
safely established in the Malay: Peninsula. All along 
the track of next Thursday’s shadow, from Sumatra to 


the Philippines, Dutch and French, German an 
American telescopes and cameras have been carefylly 
installed and tested. The only thing left to chance is th, 
weather. As too many of those who went to see our own 
eclipse in 1927 are aware, months of preparation may }y 
nullified by a few gallons of water in the shape ol cloud, 
We can only hope that our observers at Alor Star and 
Pattani will be as lucky as the Astronomer Royal ty 
years ago at Giggleswick. 

Many astronomers will be occupied in the study of the 
corona, that beautiful and still mysterious solar appendage 
which is probably typified in the winged sphere so commoy 
on Egyptian monuments. The red prominences, those 
awe-inspiring tornadoes of incandescent hydrogen that 
blaze up hundreds of thousands of miles from the sun, 
can now be studied any day with the aid of the spectro. 
scope. But hitherto no method has been found fo 
rendering the corona visible except during the brie 
eclipse periods, amounting to only two or three hours iy 
a century. Such fuller knowledge of its constitution as 
we are slowly gaining may throw valuable light on prob. 
lems of terrestrial weather. But to the average ma 
Thursday's eclipse is mainly interesting for the assistany 
it may give him in deciding whether or not to accept 
Kinstein’s new theory of the universe. It only comes j 
contact with the facts of observation at three points 
comprehensible by those to whom Tensors and Ilamil: 


tonians are worse than Greek was to Casca. The simples 
case is that of the bending of light in a gravitation 
field. It was long ago suggested that rays of light might 
be deflected from their straight course in passing close t 
so massive a body as the sun. In Scott's deseription of 
the almost extinct sport of salmon-spearing, he points 
out that the fish is not where it looks to be: allowane 
has to be made for the bending of light as it passes from 
air to water. In somewhat the same way, a star seen 
during an eclipse just clear of the darkened sun, so that 
the ray of light from it grazes the solar surface, wil! scen 
to be slightly displaced from its true position. 

During next week's eclipse many observers hope to 
secure photographs of the stars visible in the neigh)our- 
hood of the sun. By comparing these with photographs 
of the same stars taken some months before or after, 
when they are shining in the night sky, the exact amount 
of their displacement can be measured, small as it is. As 
long ago as 1801 it was calculated that, on the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation, this displacement should amount 
to about seven-eighths of a second of are. This is 
approximately equal to the apparent breadth of a 
shilling placed on the top of St. Paul's and observed fron 
Primrose Hill. But, according to the new theory 
gravitation put forward by Einstein in 1915, the shift 
should be just double this, or 1.74 seconds. The first 
attempt to apply this crucial test was made by tw 
British expeditions, as soon as the War ceased its annoying 
interference with purely scientific work. In Noveraber 
1919, the Astronomer Royal announced that plates take 
at a station in Brazil showed the actual displacement 
to be nearly two seconds. Whilst errors of manipulation 
might account for the small excess over Einstein's cal- 
culation, it was clear that he was much nearer the truth 
than Newton. As Lord Haldane said:  “* Something 
like a revolution in a great department of scicutili¢ 
thought was the result.” The Lick expedition to Aus 
tralia in 1922 obtained a still closer approximation to 
Kinstein’s figures. If the Greenwich thirteen-inch astro 
graphic telescope tells the same story next week, evel 
those who would not presume to understand the famous 
Theory of Relativity will admit that it has triumphantly 
passed the most cogent test which we can at present 
apply to it, 
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The Cow-Pasture 


ROOM, a little field, a 
single tree, may be the focussing point of what we 


When 


hill, a spinney, ave even a 


** home.” 


know as we are leagues away, it 
is pictured in our thoughts. When back again in the 


well-remembered house it is the first object that we look 
fr. Our youngest and most impressionable vears have 
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heen spent in its company. It seems to know us more 
intimately than our parents do, for our faults are always 
forgiven and it indulges all our whims. In youth or age, 
in sickness, In distress, it is the same constant friend with 
yhom we can never quarrel, with whom we are at peace. 
Within such an object seem to be gathered up all the 
We 


impart to it all our experiences and it keeps them for us ; 


genes of the past and all the hopes of the future. 


weentrust it with all our dreams and these it treasures too. 
There are no secrets between us : it shares our sorrows as 
tshares Our joys. 

There are countless millions of these little sanctuaries 
ithe wide breadth of the 
entre of intimate, personal association. 


world, cach of them a beloved 
Such a 
there is in a country south of the Thames, where beech 


one 


nd oak and growing coppice are as vet unspoilt by axe or 
moke or babel of men. It is a fair-sized meadow, skirted 
Ifow often have 
I trodden its close-cropped pasture, hummocky with 


Wa reedy pond with woods behind it. 


ant-heaps, mist-ridden at times, and listened to the voice 
{the wild-fowl in the rushes by the bank! In all the 
vears I have known it, the secrets of this sedge-grown 
mere have never been disclosed. It is the home of the 
oot, the dabehick and the You see them at 
times feeding and sporting in the open spaces, but their 
life's work is hidden in the tall weeds. There they nest 
ind accomplish their little destinies out of view of the 
Irving eves of the world. 
labchick. 
overs you, and as you watch for the speck of his re- 
ippearing head and catch sight of it far away from his 
lirst diving-place he has dipped again and will be seen 


waterhen. 


Shyest of the three is the brown 
In an instant he is under water when he dis- 


omore. But the waterhen is my special favourite, for 
the coot is a little too self-contained, a trifle reserved and 
meompanionable, sailing at a distance with that gleaming 
phylactery upon his brow, while the dabchick is too fear- 
ful of 
Yot so with the waterhen. 


man, too untameable for human intercourse. 


She would sce vou and vet 
ot be seen and then, like a coy maiden, invite your 
ttention. Peeping out of the reeds, she shows herself 
and but is her 
vanity, her need for admiration, that presently she will 


lor a moment then retires ; so. strong 
wim into the open, ducking her head and looking at vou 
ut of the corner of her cye, and will even land upon the 
thore of her inland sea, flirting her tail, and picking her 
way in timorous and dainty fashion, exhibiting to the 
best advantage her dusky suit and green stockings. These 
It is their little world. 
Here they live and, in the end, die. Within its sedges 
les their whole expericnee and they appear to want no 
The the 


corridors in its sides to-day, but to-morrow they may be 


ire the true tenants of the pond. 


nore. water-rat) and mole drive their dark 


far afield cutting their way in other pastures by othe: 
waters. The wild teal nest in its reeds, but thev feast 
dsewhere, visiting a score of moon-lit lakes while we are 


‘eeping in our beds. 
ume 


The stately heron fishes there at 
. Standing like a sentinel for hours on end, but he has 
ther hunting grounds over miles of country and our pond 
But for the coot, the 


is their home and school, 


to hima is only one of many beats. 
waterhen and the dabchick it 


the only pleasance, the watery arcna of all their life's 
activities, 





What 


memories the sight wood 


of pond field and 
conjure up, with all the little stirrings in the grass and the 
fish splashing in the water and the voices of the birds and 
Ther 


the smell of earth and leaf and bark! is a thrush 


singing in an oak-tree—the same lichened stem, the 
same forked branch, the identical outline against the sky, 
the same me lody as thirty vears ago. Cattle are grazing 
lazily in the meadow, plover are wheeling overhead, a 
rabbit is nibbling by the covert-side—-can it be that all 
these years have passt d. when evervthing about me ts the 
same? It is here that I found the partridge s eggs, hunt 
ing by the hedgerow with a whittled stick, and here they 
lie once more. There is the very hole under the holly- 
root where we killed the monster rat with dog and 
ferret : and here is the gate in the corner, factne the old 
house, where I used to sit and look out over field and 
water, dreaming and weaving fantasies, all these long 
years ago. It seems a newer gate now, but one of the 
ancicnt posts is still there, a silent witness of those 
vanished days. 

At that time I was of a melancholy turn, like many 
anothe r youth. All th objects of the senses scemed to 
be completely external to me. The whole body of m: 


experience stood out clearly and defined and I felt naked 


and alone before it. This isolation mace turn inwards 


upon myself, 


The 
I yearn d for som cle pcr conipanionship ; 
IL longed to be released from this enveloping and oppressive 
Hh OlL CVCPS side 


wall of Fate that was hemming me and 


to be free of it all. There was nothing in common between 
us. It imprisoned me. It was alien and unsympathetic 
and intolerably real, and the only way of escape seemed 
Then, as the 
This 


vast objective was iny world, my own unconscious crea- 


to be to try to take shelter in my own self. 
vears went by, I came to have a strange belief. 
tion. Ino longer stood in isolation from it as something 
indifferent. 
my existence, it became gradually unreal, the result of 


external and From being independent of 
which I could 
not understand or will to be different. Whereas in the past 
i had wandered like a wraith among hard realities, I now 


felt myself to be the only real nucleus amid a multitude of 


certain arbitrary laws of thought and sense 


dreams. The grouping of objects was my grouping, con- 
nected among themselves by the consciousness of my own 
unity. It was as though this unity imposed itself upon 
my world and welded it into a whole and in so doing 
enabled me in turn to be conscious of myself as one. At 
times I felt that had I suflicient I could 
have reduced it all to what it truly was, a mere dream- 
picture, and that I should then have recognized it as 
It was the 


My spirit in 


power ol W ill, 


such and awakened to a different experience. 
very antithesis of my feelings as a vouth. 

the one ease was bafflingly unreal amid a callous crowd of 
the other it the 
and all the rest a life-long illusion. A little more clearness 


material things. In Was only reality 


of vision, a trifle more faith, and would it not be possible 
for the spirit to brush aside these immaterial shadows 
and sce for the first time its own world of reality ? 

It was in this latter mood that I wandered through the 
haunts of my boyhood. Dear to me were they more than 
a gencration ago; doubly so to-day if indeed they were 
part of myself, the dream part, the innocent reflection of 
the soul. Was not the lark’s song my song, mounting and 
Was not the crystal rivu- 


let, escaping from the sluices and tumbling in a cataract 


losing itself in the blue ether ? 


through tangled greenery, myself again, wending its way 
¥ 


distant 
The crooning of the wind in the tree-tops, surely did not 


through brake and briar to the dim and 


sCa 
that belong to me also, invisible, blowing from the un- 
known and hurrving thither ? 


was ! 


Hlow great a mystery it 


Pond and field and wood jay radiant in the sunlight ; 
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the air was full of music ; it was an afternoon in May. A 
cuckoo’s note was wafted from afar, a pike leaped in the 
water, from the hazel covert, misty-blue with hyacinth, 
sounded the clear tinkling of a little stream. The spell 
of the supernatural was on all. Then suddenly, from 
across the meadow, in the direction of the old house, a 
voice was shouting for me, the ringing voice of a child. 
What witchcraft was it that had held me all this time ? 
The voice was insistent, urgent, the call of impatient 
youth. As I turned to go, I cast one long look backward 
to this golden, visionary scene. But already a metamor- 
phosis had taken place. The glory had departed. Once 
more was I face to face with reality : common sense had 
repossession of me; I had left my fairy-land behind. 
Goprrey Locker Lampson, | 


An Early Critic of Plays 


{The writer is one of our oldest contributors. Articles by her 
appeared frequently in the Spectator during the editorships of 
Hutton and Townsend and of Strachey. After a gap of some years 
we are glad to welcome her back to our columns.—-Eb. Syectator.] 


wre now reads the once popular book of Gerard 

Langbaine? .{n Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets: or, Some Observations and Remarks on the Lives 
and Writings of all those that have Publish’d either Comedies, 
Tragedies, Tragi-comedies, Pastorals, Masques, Interludes, 
Farces, or Operas in the English Tongue (Oxford, 
Printed by L. L. for George West and Henry Clements. 
An. Dom. 1691). 

The author of this ambitious work, which deals with 
two hundred and fifty writers, either immortal or now 
utterly forgotten, in less than six hundred small pages, 
was born in 1656. He was the son of a learned divine 
of the same name, better known in Oxford than himself, 
a Fellow of Queen’s and Provost of the College from 1645 
till his death: a student whose editions of some of the 
Latin classics were admired in their day. It will be seen 
that Dr. Gerard Langbaine flourished under the Common- 
wealth: his political opinions seem therefore uncertain : 
but he was not responsible for the ardent royalism of 
his son, for he died in 1657, when young Gerard was 
one year old. Oxford was Gerard’s home: her tradi- 
tions were his native air; but he did not follow in his 
father’s footsteps as to scholarship. He held a law 
appointment in the University, and edited some of its 
publications, but it is evident that his favourite studies 
were of a more frivolous kind. In his preface to the 
“If I can but be 
so happy as to obtain a Pardon from the more. solid 
part of mankind, for having mis-spent my Time in these 
Lighter Studies, I promise for the future, to imploy 
my self on Subjects of more Weight and Importance . . . 
He had no future: he died in 1692 at the age of thirty- 
six, a year after the publication of his English Dramatick 
Poets. 

If nothing much better, the book is a monument of 
industry and a mine of curious information. Gerard 
had already published a Catalogue of Plays and Their 
Writers, of which this is something more than a much 
larger and improved edition. And he was not the first 
to deal with the subject, for he acknowledges his debt 
to various worthy forerunners as well as to “several 
Persons now living.” But it was to his own studies, 
».. “having employ’d a great part (if not too much) 
of my Time in reading Plays and Novels, in several 
languages” .. . that he owed many discoveries of 
thefts and plagiarisms by play-writers of his own and 
the preceding century: and thus with unsparing plain- 
ness he does away with their pretence of originality. 
He is not unreasonable cnough to blame their revival 


hook described above, he says . 


of old stories: his criticism is only directed agains 
those who make, in his view, a dishonest use of othe; 
men’s work. And they are neither few nor obscure, 
“Mr. Dryden ” 
dislike of Dryden seems personal, though it may hay 
been partly political: Gerard Langbaine was not th 
man to admire, even by a great poet and in the right 
direction, a convenient transfer of enthusiasm from 
Cromwell to the Stuarts. But it meant some courage 
to attack the first among living English men of letters, 
even though Dryden had lost his post as Laureate oy 
the accession of William III. Langbaine is very angry 
with Dryden for the pontifical airs with which, 
* Apollo’s substitute,” he had criticized his predecessors, 
“Mr. Shakespear, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Ben Johnson,” 
to say nothing of * his disobliging Reflections on several 
of his Patrons, as well as the Poets his Cotemporavries.” 
But the question of the moment was his literary dis- 
honesty : “ his dexterity in altering other Men’s Thoughts, 
so as to make them pass for his own ; . his Petty- 
Larcenies, which notwithstanding his stiling of himsel 
Saturnine, shew him sufficiently Mercurial, at  lcast, 
if Plagiaries may be accounted under the Government 
of that Planet”... And so Langbaine goes on to 
turn Dryden’s plays inside out and to show the stuff 
they are made of, ending in his quaint way, “ that Mr. 
Dryden may not think himself slighted,” with the epigran 
written by Flecknoe : 


being among the chief of them. His 





** Dryden, the Muses Darling and Delight. 
Than whom none ever flew so high a flight” ... & 

Comparing small game with great, it is amusiny to 
notice Gerard Langbaine’s treatment of the unlucky 
Mr. John Corey, “ who is pleased to stile himself th 
Author of a Play call’d The Generous Enemies or The 
Ridiculous Lovers, acted and printed in 1672.” “* Though, 
says the critic, “* he has so little share in it, that we may 
justly say of him . If a Man should extract the things 
which he hath borrow’d from others, the Paper would 
be left blank *: and he proceeds to prove his contention 
by describing Mr. Corey’s thefts. Still more unfortunat 
is Mr. Thomas Meriton, “a Gentleman that lived in 
the Reign of King Charles the 2nd, and is certainly th 
meanest Dramatick Writer that ever England produced.” 

But Langbaine is not always so sourly critical. He 
shows due respect to Mr. Shakespear, Mrs. Katherine 
Philips and a few others. And he can be adorably 
courteous : witness the air with which he salutes dead 
authors such as Lady Pembroke and Lord Falkland: 
who each, after the fashion of the time, had earned a 
niche in his gallery. 

Gerard Langbaine’s book, if it only touches a corne 
of a great subject, shows the place held by plays and 
playwrights in English society of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and is interesting as a catalogu 
of the known dramatists of the period. His critical 
judgments seem, on the whole, fairly just ; and, in any 
case, there is some amusement to be had from turning 
over the very living and plain-spoken pages of his old 
brown book, 
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Correspondence 


A LETTER 

[To the Editor of the SPEC 

Sin,— The news that a contract has been signed in London 

to put an end to the petrol rate war was received here with 

the greatest satisfaction. The first reports published in the 

Moscow Press made it appear that the contract was between 

the Soviet oil syndicate and the principal English oil interests, 

from which Soviet commentators drew the flattering conclusion 
that the English interests had capitulated. 


FROM Moscow. 


raTor.] 


Subsequent information showed that this was not the 
case. The contract was actually made with the Anglo- 


American Oil Company, a sales organization in England of 
the Standard Oil of New Jersey, in which the English oil 
companies were not directly interested. In point of fact, 
however, an understanding did exist between the latter 
and the American group which assured the English of a large 
share of Soviet oil products on favourable terms. At the 
same time the Soviet petrol company in England, * R.O.P.,” 
was allotted a definite quota in the English market which 
would increase its annual business by at least fifty per cent. 
Finally, the price-cutting campaign was to cease for the 
period of three years during which the contract lasts. 

The chief of the Soviet naphtha syndicate, M. Solkolnikovy, 
told your correspondent: ‘In spite of denials issued in 
various quarters, this agreement has three highly important 
features. First, a truce has been made between the British, 
American, and Russian oil interests. Secondly, the British 
interests have, if I may finally * recognized * their 
Russian competitor, and in return for this * recognition * 
obtain access to the Caucasian oil fields. Thirdly, there is 
no clause in the contract concerning the compensation 
demanded by Sir Henri Deterding for nationalized property 
in the Caucasus, and by the Standard Oil of New Jersey 
on account of its Nobel holdings which were also nationalized. 
Iam aware that the price at which the American and British 
oil companies will obtain Russian products is somewhat 
below world market rates, but this is our regular practice as 
a comparative new-comer in the world oil industry (for 
instance, there have been similar reductions of price in our 
contracts with Italy and Spain) and does not involve our 
acceptance of the principle of compensation for nationalized 
property.” 

That the new oil treaty comes at a timely moment no one 
here would pretend to deny. Economic prospects inside 
this country are not bright, as an indirect result of the in- 
ability to export grain. In order to maintain the balance 
of foreign trade it has been necessary to increase the export 
of such commodities as sugar, salt, kerosene, leather, and 
textiles, with the consequence that it has not been possible 


say so, 


fully to mect the growing internal demand. Sugar cards 
have just been introduced in Moscow and the principal 
cities as a sequel to the bread cards which came into force 


of people waiting for other 

Actually, the trade 
the current fiscal year 
favourable balance of 
with a 


early in March, and long queues 
commodities are a common. sight. 
for the first five months of 

which began on October Ist) show a 
twenty-five million roubles as compared 
halance of thirty-seven million roubles for the same period 
last vear. Nevertheless, thi grain remains the 
most serious diiliculty of the present period. It is probable 
that there is plenty of grain in the country, although last 
vear’s harvest was patchy. but the price is so low in proportion 
to the cost of manufactured goods that the peasants decline 
to part with it to the State and co-operative collection organ- 
ations. A vear ago, when there was no need for bread 
cards, it was found necessary to import nearly a quarter of 
a million tons of grain from abroad. and it seems inevitable 
that a similar, perhaps considerably larger, drain upon 
Sovict resources will have to be made this veur also. 


Hgures 
passive 


shortave of 


Not long ago. the Pravda published a bitter reply to Trotsky's 
articles in the foreign Press, written by the veteran Comumunisit 
Yaroslavsky under the sarcastic title “Mr. Trotsky in the 
service of the Bourgeoisie.” It is interesting to note that 
Yaroslavsky prefers a Vigorous denunciation of the * counter- 
revolutionary slanders,” as he terms them, of his former 
comrade, to any attempt to answer Trotsky’s attacks. The 
Pravda article, however, makes it clear why Trotsky was 


sent abroad. On Russian soil his personal popularity and 
achievements were so remarkable that it was impossible 
Wholly to muzzie him, save by death. Hlis writings were 


still circulated. more or less secretly. and his influence remained 
considerable despite political defeat. Now he is portraved 
asa hireling of the capitalist Press and a traitor to the revolu- 
tionary eause. To the average Soviet citizen he seems to 
have joined the ranks of MM. Martov, Kerensky. Miliukoff 
and others, who attack the Soviet from a safe distance. 


* Social ~ life in Moscow. in the foreiun sense of 


hardly exists at present, except in so far as concer 


Diplomatic Corps. although the Foreign Oflice occasionally 
vives receptions or dinner partic This is largely 
the fact that the housing crisis precludes any save modest 
entertainments. Foreign diplomats, Nowever, residing in 
the large town houses of former aristocrats or rich merchants, 
are able to mitigate the long dark winier by frequent dances, 
bridge parties, and dinners. The notable event of the 
* Diplomatic Season was a costume ball at the Persian 
Embassy on March 23rd, attended by the Foreign Diplomatic 


due to 


rHost 


Corps en masse, and a number of Soviet officials and their 
wives. The prize for the best costume went to the wile ot 
one of the Italian secretaries who wore a Sicilian peasant 
costume. 

The well-known German conductor, Doctor WKlemperer, 


has created a great furore both in Moscow and in Leningrad 
during the past month, and it is almost impossible to obtain 
tickets for his concerts. Curiously enough Leningrad remains 
the musical capital of Russia. Both in number and quality 
its concerts are superior to anything Moscow can offer. Mos- 
cow, however, prides itself on possessing a unique conductorless 
orchestra. Persimfanz.” as it is called, which has been 
remarkably successful. Last yvear they gave twenty-four 
concerts and it is probable that this number will be excecded 
during the present season. 

One of the leading Moscow archaeologists, Professor Stelletski, 
has been giving a series of lectures on “ Old Moscow.” in the 
course of which he put forward a most interesting theors 
which has roused the attention of the authorities. Professor 
Stelletski deelares that it is possible, from documents in the 
Kremlin archives, to discover the famous * Golden Library ~ 
reported to have been hidden by Ivan the Te rrible, three 
hundred and fifty years ago in the labyrinth beneath the 
palace. According to the story Ivan accumulated priceless 
classical and medizeval manuscripts which were placed in 
golden boxes studded with jewels. A German craftsman, 
named Wattermann, was employed for several years to 
embellish and classify the books. Other foreigners were 
engaged to construct two vaults, where the library and the 
rest of Ivan’s treasure was concealed. Professor Stelletski 
has found documents showing that two rooms alleged to contain 
treasure chests were known to exist under the Kremlin 
fifty vears after his death. Peter the Great attempted to 
discover the treasure without Stelletski 
claims that modern methods of research and the documents 
at his disposal will enable the Soviet to find the vaults. Tam, 
Sir, &e., Your Moscow CORRESPONDENT. 


success Protessor 


Tuk Catueprat or Sr. Joun THE Divine, New York, 
| To the Editor of the Spwecrvavor.| 

Sir,—-On the heights of Morningside. overlooking the centre 

of New York, there is rising gradually one of the largest 


Cathedrals in the world. Instead of the massive blocks piled 
on to one another which go to form New York's sks 
the Cathedral has tapering pinnacles and flying buttresses and 
is built almost entirely in the Gothic style. When it is com- 
pleted. it will be the fourth largest in the world, being just a 
little bigger than the new Liverpool Cathedral. But at present, 
though the work progresses with astonishing rapidity. it is 
very far from complete. 


scrapers, 


I was taken round it by the Precentor. and we picked our 
way among a veritable network of scaffolding which made it 
almost impossible to get any idea of the ultimate proportions 


of the nave. soon to be consecrated. The most beautiful part 
of the Cathedral vet built is undoubtedly the baptistry. an 
almost circular structure of which Bishop Manning said: * In 
our land there is none to compare with it.” Behind the high 
altar, opening off the ambulatory, are the se 
the Tongues. In New York, the city of every national, wher: 
there are more Italians than there are in Rome and more 


ven Chap Is of 


Jews 


than there are anvwhere else in the world, it is fitting that the 
Cathedral should contain chapels where services can be held 
continually in many different languages. There have been 
services in Russian. Chinese. Greek. Armenian, Swedish, 
Serbian and Welsh, to mention only a few languages —surels 
a unique feature of any Cathedral. 

I lunched with the Bishop, who told me of the giits which 
have been received by him from other countries. King George 


sent a silver offertory bowl: the French Gover 
Sevres vase; while Signor Mussolini had sent a pair of silver 
candlesticks. They are standing now in the Bishop's house 
(he does not call it a Palace) waiting for their formal presenta- 


nment, a huge 


tion by the IHItalian Ambassador on Low Sunday. The 
Japanese Government have sent two enormous cCloisonné 
vases: while the most interesting gift of all comes from 
the Jews. The editor of the Nez York Times, himself a 


practising Jew, is giving a sanctuary lamp, such as is used in 
all Jewish svnagogues. The Bishop. when asked if he would 
be willing to accept this gift, said that it would stand in the 
relation to the Cathedral as the Old Testament stands 


to its services, 


sani 


But the Bishop does not only accept gifts from men of 


other religion The Cathedrai Canon allows anvone to preach 
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(but not, of course, to conduct a sacramental service). One 
afternoon, at a meeting in aid of Jewish refugees, a Jew stood 
up in the Cathedral and gave an address to the congregation. 
Everyone attending a service is asked to enter his name in the 
* Visitors’ Book,” and the list to-day contains Buddhists, 
Mohammedans and Atheisis among every other sort and kind 
of belief. I am, Sir, &c., TRAVELLER, 


The Theatre 


[* Rope.” By Parrick Hamivron. Ar THE AMBASSADORS 
Theatre. “Tue Ivory Door. By A. A. Mitne. Ar 
THe Haymarket. “ LA Vir PARISIENNE.” (OFFENBACH.) 
Book sy A. P. Herpertr. Avr rok Lyric, WAMMERSMITH.| 


As the curtain goes up in * Rope,” two horrid undergraduates 
have just murdered a perfectly innocent comrade and stuffed 
his bedy in a chest. Upon this they proceed to set forth a 
feast of sandwiches, of wh'ch the dead boy’s father and aunt 
are invited to partake -amongst others unrelated to the 
corpse. Why this murder and that invitation? Has Mr. 
Hamilton been reading André Gide, as well as de Quincey ? 
Is this the attempted realization of the Gidean acte libre et 
gratuit, like Lacfadio’s train assassination in Les Caves du 
Vatican, or the motiveless slap in the face of Le Prométhée mal 
enchainé? With so many psycho-analysts knocking about 
you cannot believe in purely “ gratuitous” crime: the 
motive is always there, in concealment. And this. apparently. 
yas a murder of vanity, the self-affirmation, in dangerous, 
living, of a Nietzschean youth whom Mr. Brian Aherne shows. 
I think, just as he may somewhere exist — coldly polite, matter- 
of fact, horribly self-satisfied, with a prim mouth suddenly 
distorted in fear. This study, matched against that of the 
flabbier, fleshy accomplice another excellent performance 
by Mr. Anthony Ireland -gives Mr. Hamilton's play its 
originality : and to these (in the detective passages) may be 
added the charmingly cynical figure of the crippled detective 
poet, whom Mr. Ernest Milton calls into a poignant reality. 
What an actor! You never know whether he is going to puzzle, 
tease, irritate. or enchant you. Here he enchants. His slightest 
word is an event. In the indication of suspicion he is supreme. 
And who better than he could run through, and resist, the 
temptations offered by the ten Commandments ? But the 
author must have some of the credit for that witty passage. 

Altogether this play gives one great hopes for Mr. 
Hamilton's future as a dramatist. Its “ unpleasantness ~ 
is relieved by certain humours, some of them rather tedious. 
One (perhaps unconscious) reveals the first and worst uncder- 
graduate as the possessor of an old library which he is willing 
to give away. The Shakespearian folios, he airily remarks, 
were sold before the books reached him. * But there is a run of 
quartos.” These, it seems, he will hand to the murdered 
boy's father. Well, it was financial compensation! L cannot 
defend this wretch, this Wyndham Brandon, of ancient 
name and of a hideously criminal impulse, which psycho- 
analysis might explain more accurately than Mr. Hamilton 
dares openly to do. But I put ina word for him. As bibliophile. 
he was, undeniably. generous. One would like to meet him in 
the giving. and not in the murdering. vein. 

I am sorry to have to record the failure, at the Haymarket 
of Mr. Miline’s play The Ivory Door. It had an excellent 
idea in it, for burlesque or ironical development— the idea 
that the evidence of the senses - of “common sense ~— is 
rarely believed against the contradiction of preconceived 
theory or belief. And why may not Mr. Milne send his 
King, or series of Kings, through the door which leads only 
to the back of the castle ; theugh the people will have it that 
it opens on to a diabolical eternity, so that they refuse to 
recognize those who return from an excursion in the base- 
ment— why may not Mr. Milne do this, in his gentle satire. 
while Sir James Barrie sends Marie Rose, who is about to 
succeed King Perivale at the Ilaymarket, through doors 
and windows and across islands at the celestial twittering 
of fays ? The answer, I suppose, is that a Barrie “ mystery ~ 
touches the lonely heart : while Mr. Milne, at his best, only 
amuses the mind. He is at his best. surely, in The Ivory 
Door, which, by the way, was ill-served by an unimaginative 
production, ugly scenery and dresses, and (with one or two 
exceptions) bad acting. The young King’s bride, particu- 
larly, was represented as a sort of transfixed housemaid, on 
her way to a revivalist meeting at Marble Arch. 

At the Lyric, Hammersmith, Sir Nigel Playfair provides 
the aged Offenbach, of La Vie Parisienne, with a bright 
new setting, a new “ book ~ (by Mr. A. P. Herbert) of which 
I heard about a quarter—the rest being lost in the dim 
articulation of the singers--and with new adornments of a 
kind to delight audiences that revel in modernized antiques. 
The trickle of idiotic plot that strays through these old comic 
operas accomplishes the four de force of reconciling one to the 
plotless modern revue. But here the music is “well pre- 
served,” and the whole makes a very pleasant entertainment. 


Ricuarp JENNINGS, 


A 
£Aft 
The Academy 
[First IMPRESSION. | 
Tur Royal Academy opens its exhibition this vear unde 


the leadership of a new President. Those who expected 
that this change might have some effect on the characte 
of the exhibition itself will find that there are alterations 
and, though slight, they are to be welcomed. In the first 
room one enters, usually the strict preserve of Academicians 
one comes upon a decidedly modern work by a@ meiner of 
the London Group, and throughout there is no effort made. 
as before, to segregate the more modern work in one villery, 
The drawings and engravings are in Room VI.. formerly giver 
up to oils. 

This year there are 1,590 exhibits, 619 of which are oi 
paintings, and of these oil paintings 144 are portraits rather 
a high percentage. One or two absentees have put in an 
appearance, and one welcomes the sight of portraits by My, 
Augustus John, and cartoons by Mr. Frank Brangwyn. 

Taking the portraits first, the President. Sir W. Llewellyn 
sends two. that of Sir William Plender (No. 138) being the 
better. This is one of the portraits backed by draperies, 
the others being the Royal portraits, and it is doubtful jj 
the backing adds greatly to the effect. There are six contri- 
butions by Sir William Orpen, and they are all of male sitters 
lis very straightforward painting of Sir Robert Wil/liaus, Bi. 
(No. 173) appears the best at first sight, though The R/. Hon 
The Earl of Meath, K.P. (No. 120) in fall uniform and all 
smothered with medals is, by reason of the colour. « mor 
cheerful work. J. EL. S. Hatton, Principal, East) Loudon 
College (No. 177) is one of Mr. Augusius John’s portraits 
the face is in full light, and the whole is a grand bit of painting 


His other contribution, Portrait of a Man (No. 67) is less 
finished, but is not without strength. Mention must als 
be made of Mr. A. K. Lawrence's Sir Philip Sassoon (2334) 
and Margaret, Daughter of Brig.-Gen. Stirling (G07). Tn both 
of these the portrait is subservient to the whole, without losing 


thereby. Mr. Gerald Kelly has done the same with .!idi 
aud Hugh (305), and is equally successful. Other portraits 
which now can only be mentioned, are Lydia (46) by Mr 
Walter Russell, Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen’s Etonian Portrei 
(93). Mr. Richard Jack’s Lord Bishop of Sheffield (12). and 
Dorothy (341) by Mr. Spencer Watson. 


Mr. Oliver Hall stands out among the landscape painters 
and his big Spanish Bridge (86) is beautifully drawn, and mos 
impressive. Ribblesdale (585), another big landscape. by Mr. 
R. Brundrit is finely handled, the snowy atmospher: ing 
well expressed. The Passing of Winter (492), by Mr. Owen 
Bowen, a sinall, but very colourful work, and Mr. D. Muirlicad 


The Ruin (155) both are somewhat striking eve on 
first inspection. The sea is evidently losing favour. as ther 
are comparatively few pictures of it, and what there arc call 


for no remark, 
Among general subjects Mr. Glyn Philpot’s Threcfold Epi 


phany (50) will attract attention. It is a large work painted 
in the Old Master stvle. The figures, which contain all th 
colour, are massed in the foreground, and are set in a dctailed 
landscape painted altogether in blue green. 

Sir John Lavery paints Les Salons Privés, Monte Carlo (3) 


and Schooling the Pony (202). What strikes one most is th 
youthful spirit in which these are painted. Mr. Munnings 
forsakes his horses for once and has a pleasant picture oi 
Skating at Flatford (51). Dame Laura Knight shows Lire 
circus pictures, all of which quite fail to please. They ar 
neither artistic in subject nor in treatment. On the oth 
hand her Susie and the Wash Basin (443) is a charming portrail 
study. Mr. Uarold Knight's Lady at the Piano (2) is painted 
in his well-known conscientious style, and is the best of his 
six contributions. There are two effective studies of a lay 
figure by Mr. Alan Beeton, entitled Posing (450) and Decon- 
posing (455). They are delicate in touch and in tone. 


Those who want a problem picture can obtain all 
require in Night's Candles are Burnt Out (No. 421), by 
Mr. John Keating. IL confess the problem of explaining 
what it means is, at present. bevond me, but it appears 
to have something to do with the dawn of an Electrical Era 
in Ireland. 

Consideration of the water colours, etching and sculpture 
must be left for another time. As far as one ean judge 
by a hasty look, the drawings appear to be very good 
while some of the sculpture exhibits are on a very large 
scale. 

To sum up, although there is nothing outstandingly 
successful, there is plenty to please and interest in this years 
Academy. 

G. G. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 
[The Spectaror hopes to publish week by week a survey of propagandist against the recognition of Soviet Russia 


news Und opinion in America, cabled from New York by our 
{merican correspondent.| 

fuk DISARMAMENT INITIATIVE. 

Mr. GiBson’s disarmament speech proved as much a surprise 
here as it appears to have been to Europe. Particularly 
ire the insisted that 
could possibly be done until Great Britain took the initiative. 
(redit is freely given to President Hoover for the time and 


prophets confounded who nothing 


place chosen to bring forward his proposals and for the new 
technical approach provided in the principle of equivalent 


total tonnage. Emphasis upen “ reduction” rather than 
“Jimitation.” and the evident intention not to hark back 
to the abortive 1927 Conference but to begin anew with 


the impetus of the Kellogg Pact, are evidences of the earnest 
desire of the Administration for tangible progress. The 
prompt and favourable respense of British 
created a happy impression. That the first 
opposition should be that of Mr. Fred Britten, chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, 
who not so long ago made his own embarrassingly unorthodox 
cesture, will not The New York World, 
which is politically opposed to Mr. Hoover, finds nation-wide 
support for him in this instance “ already overwhelmingly 


leaders has 


voice raised in 


surprise anyone. 


clear.” * * ~ * 
America AND THE Worip CoMMUNITY. 

Mr. Charles Evans Hughes’ recent address to the American 
Society of International Law was a telling contribution to the 
case for the entry of the United States into the World Court. 
Mr. Hughes insists that 
toany of our cherished traditions ~~ by supporting the World 
Court and supplementing the Kellogg Pact with machinery 
for conference and consultation. Mr. Hughes is powerfully 
reinforced by Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, 
points out in an article in the May 
of Reviews several signs which indicate a markedly favourable 
change in public sentiment here towards the Court. Among 
the factors making for the change he counts Mr. Hughes’ 
acceptance of a seat on the Hague Bench, ratification by the 
Senate of the Kellogg Pact and the Root Mission. Of course, 
there is an irreconcilable group in the Senate which stands pat 
in opposition to any participation by the United States in 
what the French call * the organization of peace.” The 
Hearst Press, supported by such strong newspapers as the 
Chicago Tribune, Washington Post and Cincinnati Enquirer, 
ie carrying on a vociferous campaign of opposition. The 
central point of attack is, of course, the relationship between 
the World Court and the Nations. To these 
staunch defenders of their own interpretation of Americanism 
the very name of the League of Nations has become an object 
of wrath. 


*we should not be doing violence 


who 
number of the Review 


League of 


* * * * 
Tuk UNrrep STareEs AND CANADA. 

The diplomatic correspondence growing out of the * Pm Alone’ 
affair is seen here to illustrate in a remarkable way the develop- 
ment of Dominion status into absolute sovereign equality, 
This correspondence reveals Canada speaking uninistakably 
in her own right and without the slightest hint of anything 
but complete independence and equality with the Mother 
Country. American both in the tone of thie 
Canadian Notes, which is that of impeccable elder statesman- 
ship, and in their substance, evidence which we have not felt so 
forcibly on any previous occasion of the fact that the Dominions 
are * growing up *’-——or have grown up —with a vengeance. In the 
meantime Mr. Hoover is anxious to clear up other problems 
outstanding between the United States and Canada, notably 
the division of cleared channels in radio broadcasting, the St. 
Lawrence waterway negotiations, and the tariff on 
attle. With this aim he is taking steps to rejuvenate the 
American representation in the International Joint Commission, 
the body empowered by the Treaty of 1909 to consider all 


observers see 


stor 


pending subjects of controversy between the two countries, 
* * * * 
Tak Unrrep Srares AND Russia. 
Secretary of State 
fully when, in answer to a 


Stimson chose his language 


letter 


care- 


from the chief American 


he stated that “No change is under contemplation in 
the policy of this Government with regard to the recog- 


nition of the present régime in Russia.” Senator Borah 
has again offered his resolution to the Senate for a recog- 
nition of the U.S.S.R., and while it is undoubtedly true 


that no change in American policy is at present under con- 
templation. it is equally true that the attitude of the present 
that alive to the necessity 
for a realistic approach President Hoover 


is, of course, very much opposed to Soviet methods, and would 


Administration — is they are 


to the problem. 


certainly not favour isolated action by the United States in 
dealing with the problem of debi settlement and reparation 
for confiscated private property. There is, nevertheless, a 
growing realization of the importance of «© -operating with 
France and England on this subject so that no steps are left 
untaken which may ona basis of sound international principles 
help to bring back Russia as soon as possible into normal 


relations with the world, 


* * * * 
Men And MacuHines. 

The telephone, telegraph and typewriter and all our 
time-saving. distance-killing devices are demanding their 
price of us. it appears, as Samuel Butler said they would. 
Still. if the machines are moulding us, it is we who 


are the makers of the machines. Their influence is but by 


4 


proxy and we still have the last word in directing it. 
quently the American Academy of Arts and Letters does well 


Conse- 


to turn its attention to inquiring how the influence of both 
the * talkies ~ radio turned to 
account. The Academy has begun by placing its imprimatur 


and may be good cultural 


upon the art of radio announcing by recognizing its 


increasing influence and establishing a fund for a medal to 


be awarded annually to the announcer who “ employs the 

finest tone, the best diction and thie 

while engaged in the regular discharge 
& x a 


most agreeable accent ” 


of his duties. 


Provessonr KINSTEIN AND RELIGION. 
Albert Einstein has 
religious faith in response to a question from a New York 
Rabbi anxious to defend Einstein against the recent attack 
The 


Professor cabled an avowal cf his 


on him by Cardinal O'Connell. 
New 


Boston. 


Cardinal: addressing 
members of the Catholic Clubs 
of America at of relativity 
as ~ befogged speculation, producing universal doubt about 


Eneland proy ince of 


denounced the theory 


God and Ilis creation.” Professor Einstein. the Cardinal 
added, was simply “cloaking the ghastly apparition of 
atheism.” KRabbi Herbert S. Goldstein, of the Institutional 


Synagogue, New York, feeling that the matter could not be 
left there. cabled kinstein, * Do 
God 7” By reply in 
believe in Spinoza’s God who reveals himself in the orderly 


Professor you believe in 


radiogram came the German: “IT 
harmony of what exists, not in a God who concerns himself 
with the fates and actions of human beings.” Rabbi Gold- 
stein holds that this acceptance of Spinoza’s * the God-intoxi- 
cated man” is the very reverse of atheism and that Einstein 
would bring to mankind a scientific formula for monotheism 
* * * a 

Tie FURNITURE-COLLECTING CRAZE, 

The mania for the collection Gf early American furniture 
reached a high point in the sale by auction on Saturday of 
the famous Van Pelt Chippendale carved mahogany “ High- 


boy for 844,000 (£8.800.) This is probably the record 
price for a piece of furniture. At the same sale a Benjamin 
Randolph Chippendale arm chair fetched $33,000. The 
$44,000 * Llighboy ~ was made in Philadelphia about 1770, 


is seven feet eleven inches tall and forty-five inches wide, 
and has original strap scrolled Chippendale brasses with bail 
handles. It had been in the possession of the Van Pelt 
family in Philadelphia until 1921. The 533,000 
Nutting s Furniture Treasury and 


chair is 
many other 
The particular collecting craze of which these 


described in 
publications. 
purchases are a symptom is widespread among Americans 
whe can afford to indulge in it. 

Your AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT, 
Wednesday, Alay 1st, 1929. 


New Yerk, 
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The League of Nations 
“The Things of Martha and the Things of Mary” 


One of the few generalizations which may safely be applied to 
all thinking men and women to-day is that the compass of 
their minds is set to the future rather than to the past. In 
itself this is a token of health, and in so far as it implies a 
weakening of bad old traditions of militant nationalism and a 
victory over historical prejudices it is an all-important carnest 
of peace. Those cardboard screens of patriotism— penny 
plain and twopence coloured—which were put up every- 
where in the nineteenth century in order to ensure that 
emotion should triumph over reason and common sense are 
now as definitely vieur jeu as the growing consciousness of 
humanity’s common interests is eloquent of the new age. 
Yet at the present stage of our civilization to ignore the 
powerful impulse of national feeling —still worse to try to 
repress it in the name of abstract principles inherited from 
the French Revolution (the examples of Alsace, South Tyrol, 
&c., suggest themselves at once)—is to swim hopelessly 
against the tide and to get nowhere. In a lecture delivered 
in Berlin, on April 15th, on * The Common Sense of World 
Peace,’ Mr. H. G. Wells committed himself to certain 
sweeping assertions, which are, as it happens, an offence to 
some of our deepest feelings and therefore opposed both to 
peace and common sense. He said: ‘ Nationalism must be 
excised from the world,” and again: ‘ Patriotism is opposed 
to human federation, dividing man from man implacably 
throughout the world.” This is all very well in the abstract, 
but Mr. Wells, as is the way with men of science, appears to 
ignore the human aspect of our civilization —namely, that it 
is composed not of standard pieces of mechanism but of 
human beings, compact of reason and emotion. Nations 
cannot be made to a pattern any more than men and women ; 
they can, however, no less than individuals, be induced to co- 
operate in the interests of each and all within the framework 
of an organized society. And the only alternative is a return 
to the law of the jungle which obtained before the establish- 
ment of the League. It is indeed a strange irony that the 
thinker who claims to show us the way the world is going 
should be as bemused by current confusions of thought and 
terminology as any of those whom he rightly rebukes for their 
blind faith in the dogma-—or superstition, for that is all it 
is now—of the “ sovereign independence of States.” 

What Mr. Wells calls the * internationalist ” school of 
pacifist thought--as opposed to the cosmopolitan —has no 
more persuasive exponent than Prof. Alfred Zimmern, who 
has recently published a sequel to his Nationality and Govern- 
ment (1918). We write to-day to endorse his opinion that the 
belief that Nationalism and Internationalism are incom- 
patibles is acting as a serious hindrance to the advancement of 
real understanding between nations. 

First of all, he urges us to clear our minds of cant such as, 
alas! is still the token-money of our peace-loving statesmen 
(the Kellogg Pact itself—for all its moral and psychological 
value—is the supreme example) :—- 

“The League of Nations, we are often told, does not make any 
infringement on national sovereignty. No, it merely registers the 
fact that, in the large-scale world of to-day, national sovereignty 
has already been infringed in innumerable directions . . . and 
attempts to control in the interests of mankind as a whole the 
powerful forces which override such sovereignty.” 

This truth we commend particularly to the Committee of 
Three now meeting in London to see what can be done for the 
Minorities in the face of a concerted attack by the States bound 
by Minority treaties in the name of their sovereign 
independence. The “ nation-State ” is a fictitious phenome- 
non which has never existed outside the classroom. Professor 
Zimmern shows that there is an essential distinction between 
State and nation, between the material of politics ** rooted 
in the common life of man in society” and the sentiment 
of nationality, subjective, idealistic, “ rooted in the inner 
life of the human soul.” It is precisely the human soul 
the one element that imparts life to the political and social 
machinery of this world—which the champions of scientific 
organization and cfliciency leave out of account, so intent 
are they on the external fact of world unity. 

Now, Open Conspirators assume thet Christianity is dis 


credited because of its acquiescence in “* the brag, blare and 
bluster of our competing sovereignties.” But this criticisy, 
can apply only to the Churches, to the institutional 
failings of our religion. The spiritual element within us js 
far too precious, far too intimate, far too intense to be 
dismissed in this cavalier fashion. If we would be fair to 
ourselves, we should have to admit that this religious sentiment 
is closely akin to the spirit of nationality, to that feeling which 
many of us tried to express on St. George’s Day last week, 
So far from Christianity being opposed to the progress that 
we all desire— the elimination of war and the organization of 
peace—it was Christ himself who set forth the proper con- 
ception of the relation between personality (which in the world 
of States means nationality) and political obligation, 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's ‘ 
or, as He put it in more homely fashion, when living with the 
family at Bethany, there are the things of Martha and the 
things of Mary. 

This phrase is the title of one of the most stimulating essays 
in The Prospects of Democracy (Chatto and Windus), a brilliant 
commentary on the League which, together with Sir Arthur 
Salter’s Allied Shipping Control—also, it should be noted, 
making no mention of the League in its title——helps us more 
than any other book to understand the world as it is to-day, 
Hiow many of the political problems with which the modern 
world is concerned arise from the overlapping of the two 
realms of Martha and Mary? There will always be serious 
minority problems as long as States persist in the illusion 
that good citizens can be made by forcible denationalization, 
And the confusion shows itself in the title of the League itself 
owing to the lawyers’ misuse of the word “ national” for sul ject 
or citizen. “* Internationalism, in the political sense . . .” as 
Prof. Zimmern says, “is coneerned with promoting the 
co-operation of States, not with controlling or even canalizing 
the undue self-expression of nations.’ Since — politics 
of the city, the State or the community of States —when 
drained of the bitter waters of nationalist sentiment — are 
seen to be simply problems of applied science, and as such 
suitable for solution by the best experts the world can 
show, we must evidently address ourselves to the task of 
de-politicizing nationality and de-emotionalizing politics. It 
we would consider for a moment how many nationalities are 
included within every modern State— in our own land Wales 
and Scotlind, in all countries the Jews—or in how many 
different States persons of the same nationality live and 
move and have their being, we must see that the real trouble, 


in fact, is not nationalism, but bad governinent or simply 
selfishness. ** The work before the coming age is not to super: 
sede the existing States, but to moralize them.’ Therefore, 


however excellent may be the machinery set up by the League 
organizations, however admirable the technique of inter 
national co-operation —and Prof. Zimmmern gives full eredit for 
what has already been done at Geneva, especially in the 
economic sphere—we come back to the individual—* better 
States presuppose better citizens “—to the education of cach 
one of us in the true patriotism which is ** public spirit,” 
service, not simply of King and country, but as citizens of 
the world. 

Self-determination is with us—for better or for worse 
and it is by no means confined to political groups; which is 
only another way of saying that the characteristics of our 
century can be traced to one common principle — self- 
expression. Prof. Zimmern’s conclusion is that dembcracy 

a form of society —is only now finding its appropriate 
institutions. In the world of the twentieth century they 
must be: 

(a) able to operate effectively in the international as well as iM 

the national domain. 

(b) Responsive to the control of local centres of power. 

(c) Capable of rapid adjustment to changing circumstance 
Of such are the political systems both of the British 
Commonwealth and of the League of Nations. Therefore in 
the realm of Martha we need look no further. Time alone 

and the education which teaches us to open the windows 
of our minds—can ensure parallel progress in the realm of 
Mary. W. H. C. 
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Country Life 


4 Get TO Rurat ENGLAND. 

It is to be hoped that the thoughtful and generous offer 
made by Mr. Penrose to the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England will be appreciated —and challenged. This 
young American, living in Somerset, has £1,000 
outright, and promised up to £10,000 more in proportion to 
other help offered within the next two months. With this 
fund the Council, whose office at 17 Marlborough Street. is 
q real fighting headquarters in the campaign for pre servation 
and conservation, would be abl * this 
England” from the innumerable have 
followed in the wake of the motor car. 
in England would be stimulated and informed 
{securing the permanence of its own local charms. 


given 


now to save 
defacements that 
Kvery local council 
in the work 


even 


livery 
ountry dweller and every urban emigrant is concerned. 
ay * on a 
Tu: SMALL Hotpers’ Mrrroro.ts, 
In the course of a visit the other day to the most thorough- 
ging of all the small-holding adventures in’ Kngland, or, 
indeed, Britain, I saw and heard, in a familiar district, many 


things new to me. The colony of small holders is to be 
increased considerably by the taking in ot another Jarge 
farm: and the addition is some evidence that this very 
Scandinavian district is likely to develop further along 


Scandinavian lines. The men and women in these attractive 


homesteads have had a hard time, as have most farmers. big 
or little; but any holding 
applicants ; and their ambitions are much more than a pious 
little corn of any 


much the hardest. 


empty attracts a 


aspiration. The small man grows sort ; 


and the corn have been hit 
Though rents are very high in comparison with many farms 


necessitates), skill and hard 


growers 


fas the proportion of buildings 
work have earned a certain reward, and hold out even at the 
worst a promise of independence. 

* * * 
Mort. BULBS. 

Bulb growing continues to increase and from now till June 
wme parts of the district are as well worth a visit as Haarlem 
itself. Both small and 
and tulips, and the Dutch themselves have taken a hand, 
also 


big farmers grow daffodils, marcissi, 


both personally and by their capital, just as they have 
inthe Kast of England You see here, there, 
and everywhere glass-houses, many 
for the packing of potatoes, but a fair number for drying 


in sugar-beet. 
doubtless used chiefly 


hilbs and for growing flowers under glass as a supplement to 


out-of-door cultivation. ‘There is money to be made indoors 


is well as out. The electrical development of the district 
is going ahead very fast and incidentally may do much to 
promote both horticulture and agriculture, if and when 
the supply ean be cheapened, us is anticipated. 

* * * * 
Forwarp Farms. 

It is a liberal education to see 
mall. Thanks to an incomparable seeding season, 
very field a model of what a seed bed should be, the surface 
f the farms has a polish rarely possible in England. The 
potatoes are in the ground, ridged with the regularity of the 
born cultivator, though the neatness is often broken by the 
more or less new habit — still on its trial—of sprinkling farm- 
vard manure over the surface afler the tubers are in the 
The acreage under bulbs continues to erow ; and 


the farms, whether big or 
with 


ground. 
the rapidity of the extension is the more surprising, in these 
times, wien we consider the heaviness of the original outlay. 
Of course the nature of the bulb makes all the difference, 
but the planting of an acre, even with cheaper sorts, is not 


likely to cost much less than £500; and if more expensive 
sorts are desired it may cost £2,000. 
* Eo * + 


Foop versus FLOwERs. 

It is not perhaps altogether satisfactory that it should 
pay better to produce flowers than food. Daffodils are a 
safer crop than potatoes, and much more valuable than corn 
or beet. Fruit takes a middle place. In Cambridgeshire 

as contrasted with South Lincolnshire 
tumber of apple orchards being ruthlessly scrapped. 
growers in the Wisbech area have had six bad years. 


one sees a certain 
Appie 


They 


number of 


do not care to take the risk of a seventh ; and it may be that 
certain sorts of apple, not really suitable to the soil and 
were planted they were fully tested by 
experience. The best apples, as the best plums, are kittle 
cattle. 
one district, while they do well near by, 


climate, before 
Cox's will altogether refuse to bear or flourish in 
though they are 
not quite so exclusive as Pershore plums, which are even 
fonder of Worcestershire than the Prime Minister. Never- 
theless, in spite of this possible exception, few cultivators 
in any part of the world have been quite so skilful as these 
Kast English in discovering which crops best suit the peculiar 
conditions, not only of the district in general, but of this 
and that part of a particular farm. 
* * x * 
Bus, 
In regard to English bulb 


CORNISiI 
a special feature in some seed 
catalogues was made a vear ago of Lincoloshire bulbs, and is 
likely to be made next of Cornish bulbs, especially narcissi ; 
reached the 
technical skill of the Dutch, though they produce as good 


but as vet our growers have not specialist 


flowers. It is complained that they do not sort, select, or 


present their bulbs with like skill. Nor are they all careful 
enough to exclude * rogues,” or sorts untrue to type. One 
reason js that their principal business has been flower cutting 


bulb 


ihe difference 


rather than selling. Buyers, too, should appreciate 


bulbs. The 


earlier oan 


between home and imported 
rather smaller and rather 


Cornish bulbs are 


important point. Lincoln bulbs, being also earlier, tend to 
than the Dutch. They 
ordered carlier and planted earlier. The fact 


therefore should be 
that a bulb 


seem to some buyers to condemn the English 


soften sooner 


is soft may 
product, but they would be wrong. Those who order bulbs 


from our secdsmen can always stipulate that they should 
be British, but it is well to remember that some sorts, 
especially hyacinths, cannot be grown for bulb production 


in this country. 
* * > * 


Frowrr Thieves. 

been admirably 
pilloried by the Bishop of Gloucester in a letter to the Times ; 
The Council 


The pillagers of our wild) flowers have 
and strong prohibitive action is like ly to result. 
for the Preservation of Rural England has drafted a special 
The Society for the Preservation of Nature Reserves, 
the British Association, the Commons and Footpaths Preser- 


by-law. 


vation Society, and the Federation of Rambling Clubs are all 
taking active steps. 
are to be commended for affixing appeals to their country 


The London General Omnibus Company 
omnibuses. The final word rests with the County Councils. 
If they will strictly administer the broader by-laws now being 
adopted, all may be well; but there is no time to lose. 


% 4 * » 


Curtosiries or THE Drouciur,. 

The influences of the long drought and frost in conjunction 
are observable in a great number of minor and unexpected 
details. It is a wonder how plants have maintained their 
vigour, yet it is found that in spite of daily frosts, of great 
severity, and little or no rain, some spring-sown crops have 
vrown better than the winter-sown. 


to its harvest, has sprouted with its usual vigour, but the 


Asparagus, just coming 


effort, at any rate in some gardens, scems to have robbed 
it of its usual flavour. Clovers, which one would have thought 
especially susceptible to frost, have never looked quite so 
thick Kither drought 
have quite upset the normal instinct of some birds. 


frost’ or seems to 
Great 


Others have gone a step 


and flourishing. 
numbers have deserted their nests. 
further and sucked their own eggs. 

that unusual numbers of eggs have been destroyed. 


It is a Common experience 
Various 
marauding birds were suspected ; but in one instance at any 
rate a cock pheasant was caught, yellow-beaked, in the act 
On this subject, is there 
any foundation for the conmon country belief that pheasants 
seldom hatch the first eggs they lay, and that, therefore, 
In regard to such 
very real nesting birds as ducks, it would probably in most 


of sucking the eggs he fathered. 


most broods are from a second laying ? 


years increase the species if the first clutch were destroyed. 
W. Beacu Tromas. 
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Letters to 


TEMPERANCE REFORM 

| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—Your contributor, ** Prudens Futuri,” claims to be an 
experienced student of temperance. As one whose experience 
is probably as great may I make some comments? Like him I 
remain anonymous. When Lord D’Abernon, as chairman 
of the Liquor Control Board, was in actual contact with 
and responsible for dealing with the drink problem, he advo- 
cated State Purchase. So did the whole Control Board. 
Their reasons were mainly that, even with D.O.R.A. powers, 
it was impossible fully to control the Trade in private hands 
or get the best results. 

* Carlisle ” (under public ownership) not only proves that 
sobriety is aided when a * mere boozing shop ~ is converted 
into an eating house, but also that under public ownership one 
“an get disinterested management in those houses which 
remain mere drinking places. That is very important. It is 
a gain that cannot be claimed so long as the Trade is in private 
hands. “ Carlisle” also shows that it is only in a small 
minority of houses that there is a demand for food, ¢.e., which 
‘an be made into cafés (* improved public houses”). The 
Southborough Committee confirmed this. ‘The brewers them- 
selves do not claim anything more than this for their policy 
of the “ improved” public house (which policy your con- 
tributor is wrong in believing they as a whole oppose). So 
the * improved” public house policy does nothing for the 
large majority of houses. 

The proposal to have regional monopolies by voluntary 
arrangement within the Trade is not new. It was suggested 
during the War by some of the big brewers with an additional 
suggestion that in case any breweries refused to be swallowed 
up voluntarily this amalgamation should be brought about 
compulsorily. The smaller brewers— not unnaturally — objected 
to this, and so a Government committee were unable to 
recommend it. 

It is true that reformers are divided in the solution they 
propose, some supporting No Licence, others Reorganization, 
as at Carlisle. The fact that though they differ they yet 
unite increasingly in backing the Bishop of Liverpool's Bill, 
proves them to be democrats, as they are ready to allow the 
public to choose between their rival remedies. This is more 
than the Trade is willing to do. 

One last observation. Your contributor calls his proposal 
** practical,” and suggests that the necessary legislation could 
be carried speedily. There he is entirely wrong, and shows 
himself not to be a practical politician. The necessary Bill 
would be highly controversial, would be bitterly opposed in 
the Commons, and although it would help to improve some 
premises would, as indicated, actually only touch the fringe 
of the problem.—I am, Sir, &e., 

EXPERENTIA Docrr. 


[To the Editor of the Srecravon.] 

Sir, The Bishop of Liverpool, in the letter which you 
published last week, said that he was ready “ by all means 
in his power” to encourage the brewers to reform their 
public houses, but that he would proceed with the policy 
represented by his recent Local Option Bill. No doubt 
collateral methods of reform are most helpful—but not when 
they are mutually destructive. A moment’s consideration of 
the Bishop’s whole policy will show that the one part of it 
destroys the other. His Bill provided for three options : 
(1) No change; (2) Reorganization (otherwise known as 
Public Ownership and Management); (3) No licence. Can 
the Bishop really suppose that if he proceeds with this policy 
the reputable brewers who are anxious to put their houses 
ijn order will take seriously his promise to help them “ by all 
means in his power”? For if his Local Option Bill were 
carried the brewers and their property might be voted out 
of existence in any area at any of the polls to be held every 
four years. Unless a brewer were qualifying for Bedlam he 
would not on such conditions rebuild his old houses or build 
hetter ones. 

The worst public houses of all are in the slums. There is 
a fair prospect that the slums will be abolished within a very 





the Editor 


few years. But what of the public houses? Are they to 
remain contaminating the neighbourhood and dragging jt 
down again to the old slum level? The Bishop's policy, jf 
we may judge from Local Option in Scotland, would lead to 
indefinite delay. By Lord D’Abernon’s scheme something 
could be done, and done quickly. Some of my correspondents 
have told me that I was too gloomy. I admit that L wrote jy 
gloom. It was the result of watching Temperance Reform 
for many years. The Bishop's letter makes me gloomier-~ 
and sadder, too, when I reflect upon the undoubted enthusiasy, 
and sincerity behind it.—-I am, Sir, &c.. 
Prupens Furens, 


|To the Editor of the Specrsvor.| 

Sirn,— Such a rapid and general improvement in the socia) 
condition ofthe community having taken place, some rey ision of 
the Licensing Laws cannot long be delayed. The system of 
Licensing Justices, many of whom are hopelessly prejudiced 
against the Trade, entirely blocks the way to any improve- 
ment, at the present time. As no one with an interest in the 
Trade is allowed to act, a biassed person has no business on 
the Bench. 

Lord D’Abernon’s idea of the appointment by the Govern- 
ment of a Supervisory Board, restricted to supervision, is 
an excellent one. I presume that we should be told what 
kind of houses would be tolerated, and of course the very low 
type of public house would have to be serapped or re- 
habilitated. Owners could be compensated by permission t 
transfer the licence, or sell the licence for transference to 
another locality, or, with the consent of the Supervisory 
Board, to transfer the licence to a restaurant or confectione: 
who supplied food, which is the kind of house it is desired to 
encourage. In this way there would be no difficulty in getting 
rid of all the low-class houses. 

I would like to make one or two suggestions: that all 
complaints be dealt with by Stipendiaries, and that al! applica- 
tions for new licences be made to Quarter Sessions. I am, 
Sir, &e., A Brewer. 


| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, If any measure might be calculated to retard the im- 
provement of public houses, surely it is the Bishop of Oxford 
Bill. What licensee would put money into his premises if the 
licence were so precarious a privilege as this Bill would make it? 
The Oxford Bill would be a direct incentive to licensees to 
throw reform to the winds and to make hay while the sua 
shone, in other words, to sell as much drink as they could, no 
matter how, before their licences were confiscated by a Board, 
following a resolution for reorganization, or their premises 
closed down following a resolution for No Licence.—1! am, Si, 
&e., B. B. Winns. 
69a Palace Road, SW. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcravor.| 
Sir,--Your correspondent, Mr. B. B. Williams, would | am 
sure, be doing a service to many of your readers if he would 
say what, in his opinion, constitutes an “ improved * public 
house, and how it is that brewers (who, naturally, would like 
to increase their revenue from beer-drinking), support a move- 
ment which, on his showing, would tend to decrease thic sales 
of intoxicants.—I am, Sir, &e., 
KF. M. Puicsirs. 


THE VALUE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir, —Mr. Selfridge does not attempt to appraise the value of 
private enterprise but merely seeks to defend it ; and that 
not from ** A Younger Point of View,’ but with arguments 
which were produced and acted upon before the War and 
which were in part responsible for it. If the majority of a 
community live on the assumption that efficiency in the pro- 
duction or in the accumulation of wealth is the chief aim of an 
individual’s existence, then private enterprise to this end 
requires no further justification. But if a majority of a com- 
inunity choose to assume (as many individuals do) that 
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material prosperity beyond a certain standard is a matter of 
only secondary importance, that majority might require to 
protect itself by the restriction of private enterprise 
the rapacity of any individual who traded on the 
indifference to the accumulation of private wealth. 

The motives of people are not as Mr. Selfridge asserts 
imponderable. There is a science known as_ psychology, 
one of whose aims it is to study motives. If Mr. Selfridge can 
spare sufficient time from the pursuit of efficiency to read a few 
of the standard works on psychology, I think he might find 
that the desire for commercial efficiency is not one of the forces 
which have made of life a thing of beauty and of joy. 

On whose authority does Mr. Selfridge state that compe- 
tition is ** God-given”? It is true that even for existence it is 
present between many living creatures, but it is also true 
(if the theory of evolution be accepted) that the harmonious 
co-operation of living cell with living cell has built up the 
whole of macroscopic life including Mr. IH. G. Selfridge himself. 
And if we consider the history of that latest product of organic 
evolution—mankind—I am of opinion that every advance in 
his condition can be traced to men acting together in harmony 
and good will rather than against each other in rivalry and 
competition. 

Mr. Selfridge states that ** competition inspires the utmost 
use of every quality that human beings are possessed of.” 
If this be true it raises competition to the level of that senti- 
ment of sympathy for humanity which was the inspiration 
of the greatest event in all history. He further declares that 
“there is tremendous pathos in the retirement into oblivion 
of the State employee.” There is tremendous pathos in all 
retirements following a life-time of active work, but this 
pathos is neither deepened nor diminished by the nature of 
the employment from which the individual retires. More 
tragic than these is the spectacle of a young man—a young 
man who may one day have power over many of his fellow- 
citizens—so educated in values that he can write of elliciency 
as if it were of more importance than the human beings who 
smetimes clog its wheels.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. B. Depman, M.B. 
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general 





































Peckham House, S.E.15. 

|While believing that Mr. Selfridge sought to do no more 
than put the case for private enterprise, we welcome this 
letter unreservedly. Efficiency is most certainly ** not 
enough,” and it is to the credit of the present age that co- 
operation is felt and practised as never before and that there 
isa growing recognition of the supremacy of the life of the 
spirit. Science is an excellent servant but a bad master.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 
















HUMANE CASTING 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
sin,— While I fail to follow Mr. Emanuel in his letter of 






\prili3th, Iam in full agreement with Mr. Weinberg’s claim 
that a real test of the Weinberg Humane Casting Pen has 
not yet taken place, except the one held recently by the 
Hobday Committee at Leeds. In 1924 the idea only was 
demonstrated with a wooden model, so that the experts 
might advise the inventor as to whether the idea was worth 
developing. Their verdict was that ‘“ Mr. Weinberg has 
brought them on the way to humanity towards animals.” 
(This term was quoted by Col. Dunlop-Young at the time, 
and Councillor Billington, a member of the Executive of 
the National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations, even 
proposed that a fund should be established for the purpose 
ofenabling Mr. Weinberg to develop his idea into a commercial 
proposition.) 

Referring to the alleged test of 1928, the inventor described 
it(in the Jewish World) as the * Islington affair” and not the 
blington test, and appealed to Anglo-Jewry to give him 
facilities to test his invention. Mr. Emanuel further asks 
“Why should the Shechita Board be continually nagged, 
when they were so generous and have paid the expenses 
for the 1928 test’ (or affair ?). I appreciate anyone paying 
for funeral expenses to provide a decent funeral for a poor 
person, but I certainly do not appreciate such generosity 
when the funeral was staged so as to make sure that a burial 
should take place, whether the person is alive or dead. The 
Whole arrangement seems to have been made so as to ensure 






















the burial of this humane invention: and if the inventor 
did not possess such grit and stamina, buried the invention 
certainly would have remained. I doubt if Mr. Emanuel, 
who gave us his assurance that the Admiralty tests were not 
“window dressed,” can give the same assurance that the 
1928 so-called Islington test was not “° window dressed” 
for the purpose of showing the Pen at its worst hefore the 
Committee of Experts. 

I am looking forward to the May test at London, bearing 
in mind that the machine has now been tested by the Hobday 
Committee at Leeds in a slaughterhouse not so favourably 
situated as Islington ; and the time recorded was 9} seconds 
per animal with two slaughtermen. How many seconds will 
it take at Islington a full gang of trained men in an up-to-date 
abattoir? At Leeds in 55 minutes six animals were dealt 
with on a single tackle. How many will Islington handle 
with a double tackle ? It is not the Weinberg Pen that will 
be tested at Islington, but the good faith of all connected 
with Islington. 

Finally, I must continue to be at variance with Mr. Emanuel. 
I consider the present method of Casting exceedingly cruel, 
and I do not claim to be a professor. Iam a practical butcher 
of thirty years standing, who kills bovine each week, and Iam 
entitled to claim that I can tell whether an animal is suffering 
or not, even if its horns are not broken or its head not battered 
during the process of Casting. Bellowing, bucking, and other 
acrobatic acts, tell only too plainly that they are not done by 
the animal simply to amuse us, fright 
and pain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EK. Mason (Past President, 
Leeds and District Pork Butchers’ Association). 
73 Meadow Road, Leeds, 


they are caused by 


IS NATURE CRUEL? 
|To the Editor of the Spwcrator.| 

Sir,—I should like to endorse the view expressed by k. C. 
Oppenheim as to the need for distinguishing between the 
cruelties of Nature and the cruelties of man. 
Those who hold forth on the cruelties of Nature as suflicient 
reason for opposing humane crusades scarcely ever seem 
to realize the implications of their argument. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, it would mean the negation of all ethical 
restraint and the cessation of all spiritual progress. 
ask, in effect, ** why let the ape and tiger die.” or endeavour 
to “ move upward working out the brute ? They do not 
mean this, of course, consciously, but they are too illogical, 
and too much embedded in the prejudices and habits in which 
they have been reared, to perceive that it is precisely by rising 
above and not by imitating the processes of Nature that 
man has become what he now is. 

The Spectator will add to our indebtedness if it can bring 
this elementary truth home to all who plead for the status 
quo ante when urged to move a step further towards the 


so-called 


They 


goal which has been indicated as the destiny of man.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Acton Burnell, Salop. Hoirn Warp, 
MRS. FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


[To the Editor of the Spxcraror.| 
Sir,—As one who writes from intimate knowledge of the 
novelist Flora Annie Steel. may I draw your attention to the 
fact that she valued certain appreciations of her work in the 
Spectator more than any other she ever received. I cannot 
help regretting that, amongst the innumerable and beautiful 
tributes to her life and work—one of which I enclose—the 
Spectator should have been quite silent.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
J. W. 

[We can assure the writer that lack of mention of Mrs. 
Steel was only due to exceptional pressure on our columns 
during the week in which her death occurred. We like to 


recall the fact that in 1896 the Spectator wrote, in a review of 
her book On the Face of the Waters, ** We have read Mrs. 
Steel’s book with ever-increasing surprise and admiration— 
surprise at her insight into people with whom she can scarcely 
have been intimate, admiration for the genius which has 
enabled her to realize that wonderful welter of the Kast and 
presented just 


West which Delhi must have before the 
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Mutiny. There is many an officer who would give his sword 
to write military history as Mrs. Steel has writien the history 
of the rising, the siege, and the storm. It is the most wonderful 
picture. We know that none who lived through the Mutiny 
will lay the book down without a gasp of admiration, and 
believe that the same emotion will be felt by thousands to 
whom the scenes depicted are but lurid phantasmagoria.”"— 
Ep. Spectator.| 


THE GERMAN MINORITIES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.} 
Srr,— In a few more weeks the Council of the League of Nations 
will meet to consider the Report which the Committee of 
Three have been called upon to draft on the Grievances of 
the German Minorities. It is very important that the leading 
and essential elements in this controversy should be well 
understood. 

It is exceedingly fortunate that M. Briand has ruled out 
of court the Polish suggestion that Minority obligations 
should be extended to all countries, as these were specifically 
created by the Peace Treaty to regulate the conduct of 
those signatories which had large alien populations trans- 
ferred to their control. Surely, Poland herself must admit 
that there is a very great difference between the compara- 
tively small number of Polish workmen and labourers who 
for long have been assimilated into the German body politic, 
and the newly created German Minorities in Poland, com- 
prising large numbers of the professional and_ influential 
land-owning classes, whose pioneer forefathers built such 
towns as Thorn, Bromberg, Elbing, and Gleiwitz, and 
whose families have lived there and carried on the enterprise 
and industry of their race from generation to generation. 

The hardships and disabilities inflicted on the German 
Minorities are manifold, and affect and dislocate life at more 
than one point. Churches, schools and public associations 
have been singled out for attack and many of them already 
suppressed. Honourable and public-spirited Germans like 
Dr. Ulitz are put away in Polish prisons on trumpery 
charges. There is a simultaneous launching of a_ policy 
of dispossession which has already confiscated the larger part 
of German landed property for quite negligible compensation. 

It is a good sign that the next League Council Meeting 
will be held in Madrid, where the atmosphere may be more 
favourable to an impartial handling of the whole case on its 
own merits. Not a few publicists and students of inter- 
national affairs are of opinion that the best way to make 
their influence felt would be for the affected Minorities to 
unite in a corporate body and decide on a concerted plan 
of action. This might be an effective counterblast to the 
united action which the “ Little Entente ” contemplate, it 
appears, in defence of their treatment of dissatisfied Minorities- 

These expedients and pailiatives may tell up to a certain 
point, but behind and beyond such action the initiative 
and the larger vision must from the Powers who 
originally insisted on the exaction of the guarantees which 
have since been violated. I believe that if this initiative 
js fortheoming it would be supported by enlightened public 
opinion in England and throughout the civilized world. — 
I am, Sir, &c., H. M. Bet. 

Berlin. 


RAILWAY RATES AND METHODS 
| To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 
Sm,-— Statements made by Mr. Kk. R. B. Roberts in a letter in 
your journal, April 20th, are inaccurate, unfair, and = mis- 
leading. For example, he says that “many shillings a ton 
would be saved to the collieries ” if our rail rates were any- 
where near foreign levels. Our total railway charges on coal 
averaged only 3s. 7d. per ton before the recent reduction, 
The average will now be about 3s. a ton, so that if the railways 
carried coal for nothing ** many shillings ~ could not be saved. 
Railway rates on coal for export average less than 2s. 6d. a ton 
in Britain; the lowest foreign rate— the subsidized rate in 
Poland —is nearly 4s. a ton; in Germany the rates on coal 
for export, some of them subsidized rates, range from 6s. to 
17s. a ton; and in the United States it costs 11s. to carry 
Mr. Roberts is evidently badly 


come 


coal from pits to ports. 
acquainted with his subject. 
Mr. Roberts says that our coalowners ~ block the road to 


the attainment of efficiency and cheapness in railway tra 
He means by the retention of private owner 
Are all the coalowners in this co 
together less intelligent about their own busines 
gentleman who has spent his business 
America ? The private wagon is on the British r 
suit the convenience and pocket of its owner, and 
by Government authority. Experience has pr 
private ownership is economically justified. Coal \ 
this country are used for something more than mere t: 
they are used as stores or warehouses, to meet the « 
of the shipment trade. 

Mr. Roberts’ point about the 
railways giving the opinion that very great econon 
he effected by the abolition of the private wagon w 
The real experts expressed different opinions to 
The general manager of the L.N.E.K 


portation.” 
in wagons. 


carecr 


* operative stal 


Commission. 
not estimate for a saving of more than Id. per ton 
that the 
farthing per 


coalowners’ representatives calculated 
there were any saving, would only be a 

Please observe that both our railways and traders have haj 
tilwa . 
owned wagons, of giant wagons and small wagons, and 
they know something of what they are talking about wh 
Their experien 


practical experience of both private wagons and 
sure] 


giving evidence to a Royal Commission ! 
has been gained here, not in Buenos Aires, where ther 
little coal traflic, and no coal export trade. 

To our north-eastern ports cighty-eight per cent 
traffic is done now in railway-owned wagons ; but Mr. Robert 
will search in vain for great economies in the north-east whi 
are absent from the areas where nearly all the coal is carried 
in private wagons. The gentleman is hugging delusicis. 

Mr. Roberts’ figures about British and Belgian rail rate 
count for nothing by way of fair criticism of British railway 
In Belgium railways cost much less to bu 
and to operate than in our country. Belgium is flat. Brita 
is hilly. Belgian wages are low. British wages are high 
However, the big fact is that, owing to our very short haul 
we have the shortest point-to-point railway charges in t! 
competitive world ; therefore, it is totally wrong to imagi 
that British industry is handicapped by high rail rat 
is not the ton-mile rate, but the total charge that ¢ 
that and nothing clse.—I am, Sir, &c., 


if 4 


management. 


competition 
Sheffield. 


“SLAVES OF THE GODS” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir, —-Your correspondent’s criticism of my review of Mis* 
Mayo’s book, which you published last week, endeavoured t 
make my opinion ridiculous by taking two unrelated sentences 
and putting them together. I am afraid a great many of | 
both in England and America are all too ready to join in that 
hymn of the self-righteous : 
“Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on High, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ?” 

Here in London the ery of our people goes up from tl 
slums. There is congestion, filth, misery, promiscuity, druv- 
kenness, perversion, incest and even bestiality in England, as 
the records of Police Courts and Law Courts prove. ‘These 
things are too ugly and too near home for the sentimental 
busybody. India, on the contrary, is far away, and has dilli- 
culty in explaining herself owing to a hundred differences o 
language, climate and custom. Perhaps immorality is worse 
in India than England. I do not know and neither dox 
correspondent. I agree with your correspondent, however, 
that some features of Indian life are terrible, and that th 
custom of child marriage (never sanctioned by the most 
ancient Scriptures of the Hindus) should be abolished as soon 
as possible. My review emphasized that. I said, moreover, 
that Miss Mayo had done a useful thing in publishing im 
Mother India certain facts which all of us who know and lov 
India, in spite of her faults, have always felt needed stating 
plainly and simply. Slaves of the Gods is fiction and gives Us 
no new facts. It is as if someone from another continent 
took a dozen of the foulest crimes committed in England and 
wrote round them a series of short stories to illustrate out 
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Iam aware that Miss Mavo does not claim that 


represents the normal life of India, but the fact remains that 
the average reader will obtain fr 
erroneous Impression that country. 
In the Gangetic basi: know best and where tl 
uch happiness and simple 

nunity, I admit that 


widows are gencrally wret Bo I are many mor 


population is densest. 
gaicty in the daily life of 1} m 


wives and hap N mothers than ‘ are widows. The m 
is a queen in Hindustan, for | le life of the coi 
built round the home ery hild there I 
playground of the plains for his nursery. Drink is practically 

lusts and 
profitably compare the family life of England and India by 
but I submit, Sir, that there 
is need for great tact. rnuch humility 


intry is 


unknown and the violences of drink. We cannot 
means of letters in these columns, 
ind a sympathy born of 
long experience on the part of any Englishwoman who seeks 
to help her sisters in the East.-I am, Sir, &e., 
Your Reviewer. 

| To the 

Sin That charming and humorous missionary tale, Daughters 
f India, which came out not long after Miss Mayo’s first book, 
tness o uch corroborates much 
f what is there said of * Fatally over- 
sexed, burned to death aves ; .. . by a lust unrestrained 
i this 
of your corre- 


Editor of the SpecTaror.] 


incidentally and with ligt 
morality. 

by religion and en climate.” is writer's 
verdict on the Indias] . The remark 
spondent, A. R. Cat 


dangers run by unmarried 
Indian women is re her heroine’s experiences. 
In her early days the isted American girl frequently 
finds herself introduced by one of her native friends to another 
as’ The Miss Sahib. A Virgin! And with her high caste 
mothers her chief diflicul » persuade them to leave their 
children at school for anot ve 
age. ** Tell me now, is it 


d wit! 


ir or two after marriageable 
that in foreign countries little 
ask he r. 
In face of facts like these, comparison between East and 
lam, Sir, &c., 

C. M. Htupson, 


re left unmatrri it being ruined 7” they 


} 


West can scarcely be said to be he Ipful. 


Nuicombe Tleight, Ili 


VEGETABLES OR MEN? 

[To the Editor of the Spucraton.] 

Sin, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe question, ** What is life to 
people who shut their es { inite variety and beauty and 


delight ?°° He will not obiect therefore to being reminded 


of the words of one or two men of another age who were 
neither human potatoes nor turnips the shape of men, but 
has learnt to look on that 


They were not apostles of change, though they saw 


rather men through whiose eves he 
beauty. 
the world whole :— 

Custom has a two-fold operation; the one, to deaden t 
frequency and force of rey ssions, the oth 
the familiar object to ti mmonly, 


er, to endear 
mind 


8 vigorous, and the power of sensation very perfect, it has rather 


where the 
the last operation thar ner minds, the first takes 
place in the higher degree, hat they are commonly characterized 
by a desire of excitement, at he want he loving, fixed theoretic 
ontemplative) power. . .. i » found that they 
the weakest-minded and the rdest -he ed men that most 
variety and change: f minded are those who bx 
Wonder most at things new, an vest worst things old. 
Ruskin, Modern Painters, Chap. ii., Sec. ii. et seq. 
And these Grand Old Men are no sure guides to the * 
able’ life. The delight in existence is not dependent on 
movement or contact with a second-rate environment :— 


veget- 


Jetter than such discourse doth silence long. 


Long, barren silence, square with my desire ; 
To sit without emotion 
In the loved presen 

And listen to the flapping of the flame, 
Or Kettle, whisy y its faint unc 
“te Sweetest melodie 

\re those that ar 

Whose I 


Ho is a slave —the 


hope, or aim, 


e ot my cottage fire, 
‘rsong. 
mind is br 

And Wordsworth needs not our e 


Does Mr. Hamilton I'yfe 
“explanation of much that 


ympassion or help. 


wish to persuade us that the 


is painful and perplexing in our 
fountry to-day ” lies in the fact that people are sitting at 


} P ‘ . . : . - 
om < rusting ? lt so, he had be er take a walk himse!l , 


he r bo rk 
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has the gigarstic 


iE. VIPER: 
To the Editor 

uur issue of March 9th vou 
Shepherd entitled * The Viper 
It may be of interest to you to know that 
identical in all but minor details 

ounty Cork. I have 
sources, the incident 


thu peasantry in ¢ 
having 
the only variations fron 
cock was walking abe 
this appeared to the 
a wooden match thre 


man with the 
explanat 
contained a four-leaf shamrock 
South of 


The remainder of the 


Ireland as supernatural prope 
] 


posse ssing 


nt with 


storys is id 
Version. 
remarkable that the 


in such widely separated countries, 


It seems 
readers who have made a study ot 
be able to offer further information 
Strangford, Co. Down, N. Ireland 
| The story to which our correspondent 
the superstition found 
carrving a viper on his person was therel 
; ; 
Spe l 


among peasant 


attentions of witches.— Eb. 
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STAG HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Sper LOR. 

Sir,--The point of view of the naturalist and 
life upon Exmoor has received little or no atter 
who oppose stag hunting do not realize thi 
would probably mean the total extinction 
deer on Exmoor, and that within a very few | 

When the old pack of hounds was sold, overt 
vears ago, and there was for a long time no organized hunting 
the deer were slaughtered in and out of se: 


about sixty survived. So soon as the sta 
re-established, about the year 1855, their number 
and to-day it is estimated that there are not less 


They owe 


than six 
hundred deer on Hxmoor, their survival entirely 
to stag hunting, and to the sporting spirit of the farmers, who, 
with a few quite negligible exceptions, are supporters of the 


he damage 


hunt, which pays compensation for t done by 
the deer to their crops. 

If hunting were stopped, the numbers of the deer 
no longer be kept within reasonable limits by 


their doing damage 


would 
this means, 
and in order to prevent they 
again be ruthlessly slaughtered, and by methods which would 


would 


involve pain and suffering certainly far greater than that 
caused by hunting, which, by the way, goes on only for 
about half the year. 

It would be impossible to convert the immense area, com- 
prising Kxmoor and the surrounding country which 
the deer now range, into a deer reservation. 
portion could be enclosed, and this would support but a 
few tame, park-fed deer—a miserable remnant of the noble 


OVC! 
Only a small 


creatures who have enjoyed the freedom of Exmoor from 

time immemorial. 
Everyone who has 

incidents such as Mr. 


deer has 
The perusal of 


watched the hunted 
Headlam describes. 
work on the psychology of animals shows 


secn 


any elementary 
that their feelings are different from our own. 
to suppose that they suffer the same pain and terror as a 
human throughout the They 
live in the present. To us “the fear of death is most in 


It is a delusion 


being whole of the chase. 
apprehension.” 

It is impossible in a short letter to discuss the subject 

exhaustively ; but to me, as a lover of wild life, the humuni- 

that would mean the 

probable extermination and certain diminution of the wild 

wrong-headea. The 


tarianism which advocates a policy 


Exmoor seems ¢ usly 


red deer on 
deer may well pray to be delivered from their friends, 
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I may add that I do not follow hounds, except on foot, 
so far as this is possible ; also that this letter expresses only 
my own views, and is written without any inspiration from 
or communication with the officials of the Devon and Somerset 
Stag-hounds.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Porlock. EK. W. Henpy. 

[In discussing the subject of the suppression of stag-hunting 
with its supporters we have often been confronted with the 
argument used by our correspondent. But we remain uncon- 
vinced. We have visited many of the large Natural Reserves 
—or Parks, as they are called—in Canada and the United 
States where wild deer and other animals are preserved. 
When their numbers have to be kept down the task is under- 
taken by skilled keepers. We see no reason why one day 
Exmoor and other suitable districts in these islands should 
not be made into “National Parks.” When it became 
necessary to thin out the deer, the task might well be left 
to the keepers or verderers.—Ep. Spectator.] 


A MEMORY OF F. D. MAURICE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Sin,— Frederick Denison Maurice is so much “in the air” 
just now, that possibly the following little anecdote may 
interest your readers. Mr. Maurice was not only a most 
interesting preacher but what is far rarer, a beautiful reader. 
One Sunday a lady who was ascending the step of St. 
Peter's, Vere Street, met the curate, and asked him if Mr. 
Maurice was preaching. “ No,” replied the Curate. “I'm 
afraid lam.” ‘“ Oh!” replied the lady, ‘‘I’m so glad.’ The 
curate looked pleased. ‘* You see,’ added the lady, “in 
that case Mr. Maurice will read the Lessons.” 
What the curate said did not transpire !--I am, Sir, &c., 
Lissmatten, Woking. Even C. Tart, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A Protest. 

In your issue of 20th inst., under the heading ** The Budget,” 
tea is referred to as a “ universal necessity,” and again in 
the same paper, ‘““Watchman ” calls tea “ a necessity of the 
poorer classes.’ Ignoring the question of whether tea is 
necessary to everybody, or to a section of the community 
only, what we should know is whether tea is a necessity at 
all. My dictionary defines a necessity as “that which is 
unavoidable,” “* which must be,’ “ which cannot be done 
without,” and much more to the same effect. I am quite 
unable to find it saying that a necessity is “that which is 
desired,’ whether by the poorer clasees only or by the whole 
nation.—Guy Porter, Mahara, Upper King’s Cliff, Jersey, 
CI, 

{Our correspondent is right. A necessity is by all rules 
of etymology “ that which is unavoidable,” but surely usage, 
which is a living thing and therefore superior to the dictionary, 
makes it permissible to refer to tea as ** a universal necessity ” 
in the sense that the great majority of the nation consumes 
it.— Eb. Spectator.| 

AN APPRECIATION. 

As an old reader since 1870, I am pleased to see you are 

putting headings to the * News of the Week ” paragraphs. —X, 


Rerusk Dumps. 

I should also like to add my protest against the practice of 
dumping tin-cans and unburnable refuse on open spaces. 
We have here in Somerset, near our village, a pretty heath, 
which is disfigured by the dumping of numerous articles of 
this sort. Latterly the grass has been burnt, with the result 
that under many of the charred bushes and undergrowth, 
one sees the unsightly remains of old tins and broken earthen- 
ware articles lying about. I do not think the peuple who 
dump these things on open spaces realize how unpleasant 
the practice is to others, as they have grown up with these 
habits, but I agree with * another sufferer” that it is time 
that the local authorities took combined action to put a stop 
to this habit.—Sriti. ANOTHER SUFFERER. 


A CORRECTION. 

May I ask you to make a slight correction in your next 
issue ? In a review of my translation of Henri Boguet’s 
An Examen of Witches in your number of April 13th last 
my name appears as the Rev. Henry Montague Summers. 
My name is not Henry, and I apprehend this was a slip 
from Henri Boguet. I am the Rev. Montague Summers. 
This slight error may lead to confusion. Thanking you in 
anticipation for the correction.—MONTAGUE SUMMERS, Royal 
Societies Club, St. James’ Street, S.W. 1. 


ey, 


“Tur RETROSPECTIONS OF DoroTHea Herserr.’ 

In the review of this book in the Spectator of April 27th 
some doubt appears to exist as to the authenticity of the 
Retrospections. May I say at once that the original Ms; 
is in the hands of the publishers, Messrs. Gerald Howe, Ltd., 
and may be inspected at any time by arrangement with them ? 
The initials G. F. M. at the end of the editorial note are the 
initials of yours faithfully,-G. F. MANDEVILLE, 16 Manners 
Road, Southsea. 


In Justice TO THE TRoQUOIS, 

I have read with interest the review in the Syectutoy, 
March 16th, page 427, of George M. Wrong’s book, Rise an 
Fall of New France, and I take exception to the reviewer 
abusing the Iroquois as peculiarly cruel and treacherous— 
and saying the French and English did horrible cruelties 
in their border raids. They were rather cruel, but the white 
Coureurs de bois or Frontiersmen were equally so, and scalped 
and murdered quite as much; and the tomahawks were made 
in Britain ! And there was one thing, no Indians ever violated 
white women prisoners! You are welcome to print. this 
letter.—Mrs. Mitne-Homr, Kanee Kiio, Chieftainess of the 
Iroquois, 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


THE Spectator, May 2np, 1824, 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Both Houses of Parliament met on Tuesday after the Fast 
recess. On that day, the Duke of Norfolk and Lords Dortmer a 
Clifford took their seats among the Peers, under the Catholic Relic 
Act. 

Mr. Robinson supported the views of Mr. Kyler. Bot}! 
gentlemen contended against the principle of free trade, rather th: 
free trade in silk. Indeed, Mr. Robinson stated that it 
glove trade with which he was, through his constituents 
connected. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman followed on the same side. Ther 
was one point made by the worthy Alderman worth noting. It had 
been alleged, he said, that the first two years of the new system wem 
prosperous ; and the proof was, that there was more beer thé 
ordinary consumed during that period ; but the Alderman co) tended 
that the beer was not drunk as beer, but merely as « sweet 
oblivious antidote to charm down sorrow. 

ZooLocicaL Socrery. 

It appeared from the report, read at the annual meeting on 
Wednesday, that the receipts of the last year amounted to | 2,358), 
and the expenses to about 10,0447. The number of visitors to tly 
gardens, in the past year, was upwards of 112,000. As the soil 
the Regent's Park is unfit for the health of the more delicate beasts 
and birds, the Society has purchased thirty-three acres of vroun! 
at Kingston, “ to allow the various animals belonging to the Soviety 
a place in which they might breed in quiet, and that opportunities 
might be offered of rearing and domesticating, if possible, foreig 
beasts and birds for the purposes of the table. Measures |iad als 
been taken at Kingston to make experiments in the breering ol 
fishes.” 

DISTRESS. 

It has been estimated that upwards of two thousand persons 
Colne have only about 24d. a day each to live upon, luding 
parish relief. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of Birmingham is to tak 
place on the 8th of May, ‘for the purpose of considering the dis: 
tressed state of the country, and the propriety of petitioning Parlix 
ment to adopt such measures as may be necessary for it ‘ 


Poetry 


Reflections 


Tue pigeons coo and flutter 

On cornice and on nest ; 

My presence does not trouble 
Their sun-warmed peace and rest, 


Above the quiet water 

The ancient ruin stands 
And gives its slender pillars 
Into the still lake’s hands, 


Deep in the silent water 

Their beauty’s born again ; 

They show their ancient splendour 
To troubled, watching men. 


They call with silent voices 
That only spirit hears, 
They promise peace eternal, 
Sureease from all man’s fears. 
FRANCES R. ANGUS. 
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Government Publications as in no other series of books. The 
following documents mill be indts / hensable to any fruitful diSCUSSION 


of Sone major quesi tons 


INDUSTRIAL 
RECOVERY 


The Final Report of the “ Balfour’ Committee on 
Industry and Trade surveys Great Britain’s industrial 
and commercial problems, with special reference to 
the export trade, discusses various plans, e.g., “‘ Safe- 
guarding,” and recommends definite policies to assist 
recovery and expansion. §s. 6d. ($s. 11d.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Report of the Industrial Transference Board, Is. 6d. 
(1s. 8d.). Report of the Unemployment Insurance 
Committee, Is. (Is. 2d.). 
Unemployment Benefit in aid of Wages in industry 


and on relief work, 3d. (4d.). The Ministry of 


Labour Gazette Monthly, 7s. a year, contains much 
valuable information. 


TAXATION 


The Report of the “ Colwyn ”* Committee on National 
Debt and Taxation, 7s. 6d. (8s.). A thorough review 
of the effects of taxation on trade, industry, employ- 
ment and credit. 
Report of H.M. Commissioners for Inland Revenue, 
1928, 2s. (2s. 2d.). Return showing the a 
on Public Social Services in I89QI, I99I, 1911, 1927 and 
1928 respectively, 3d. (4d.). 


HOUSING 


Housing Manual on the design, construction and 
repair of dwellings, 9d. (11d.). 

Town Planning 1927-28, 6d. (7d.). Reprinted from 
the Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 
Ministry of Health Circulars, No. 520 2d. (3d.), 
No. 954 1d. (2d.) General, No. 756 2d. (3d.) Rural 
Housing, explain the Housing Acts, 


1// prices are net. Those 


Memorandum on use of 


arising before th 


Gevera! ] ‘lection. 


AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


Report on Agricultural Policy, 4d. (5d. Report of 

the Scottish Conference on Agr icultural Policy, 
6d. (1s. 7d.). 

Report of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation, 

5s. (§s. §d.). Probably the most comprehensive 

survey of our agricultural problem that has ever been 
published. 


RATING REFORM 


The Local Government Act, 1¢29, contains the text of 


sweeping changes in the organisation and finance of 

Local Government, 3s. (3s. 3d.). An explanatory 

memorandum on its provisions as passed by the House 

of Commons, Is. (1s. td.). General Circular on the 

Act, 3d. (4d.).. A review of the major changes which 
the Act involves. 


EDUCATION 


The Education of the Adolescent, 2s. (2s. 4d. Cloth, 
3s. (3s. §d.). A far-seeing programme of educational 
advance by the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education. 
The New Prospect in Education, 6d. (8d.). An 
attempt to give practical shape to some of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. Education in 1928, 4s. 
(4s. 3d.) 


HEALTH 


Report on the State of Public Health, 1927, by Sir 

George Newman, K.C.B., 2s. 6d. (2s. 1od.). Annual 

Report of the Ministry of Health, 1927-28, §s. (5s. 4d.). 

Annual Report of the Scottish Board of Health, 

1928, 6s. (6s. 6d.). Amnual Report on the Health of 
the School Child, 1927, 1s. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 
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The Story of San nein 
gy AXEL MUNTHE. 


‘A most engaging medley of ret ninis cence, ane 


“Vi 


ais and description. It 1s not only San Mich e’s 


story that is told. The Author takes us 0 
expeditions in search of the antiquities he loves.” 


The Merchant ay 


By SIR ARCHIBALD HURD. 
With a Foreword by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 
“In many oe the most interesting of the three 
volumes. There is not a dull page in the book 
Deily Telegraph. With Illustrations. Third and 
volume. 


Gilbert and Sullivan 


OR THE ‘COMPLEAT’ SAVOYARD. 

By ISAAC G¢ ILBERG., 
“The Gilbert and Sullivan bookshelf, crowde« 
it has become, must find a place for this new s 
No other volume has been so cot plete or 
adequate. "Gilt rt & Sullivan Journal Hlus, 


Is Labour , Leaving 


Socialism ? 
By DR. L. HADEN G JES, MAC. 


“Extremely outspoken, and damnatory « 


aspect of Socialist policy—or 
of “the 


Press. 
Ypres: Outpost 
Channel Ports 


By BEATRIX BRICE. 
Deseriptiy e Foreword by F.-M. Lord Plumer, G.C.D 
Gives in concise fashion a good understanding of th: 
Ypres Salient, in the smallest compass and at the lo 
possible price. 2s. 6:1 


Illustrated. 2s. 
Maud Diver’s 


NEW NOVEL 


A Wild Bird — 


“Naud Diver at her very best.”—Evening 

“Mrs. Diver gives us more —_ etter re nf nts 2g than n 
writers can offer. All her books seem at least as 
as life.”"—Daily News. 

“A story that never tires, despite its 575 pages 

can be few women novelists whose works ar 
eagerly read.”—Dundee Courter. 7s. 6d 
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Double Lives 

sy SINCLAIR MURRAY 
Is any deception, however loving, ever wise? H 
Glaisher thought so, and the situation nearly wrecl 
two lives. But only nearly. 7s. 6:1 
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BY KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
“Her best work yet. So pleasantly written, so hu 
and true.”—Liverpool Post. 7s. Od. 1 
Second Impression Now Selling. 


Predestined 
sy ANNE DUFFIELD, Author of “ The 
Lacquer Couch.” 


“A beautiful and convincing novel.”"—Sunday Refer 
‘ This exquisitely told story. 











—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net 
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Half Devil, Half Tiger 
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Husbands 


The Batchelars’ Banquet. An Elizabethan Translation of 
Les Quinze Joyes de Muriage. Edited by F. P. Wilson. 
Oxtord: The Clarendon Pre 7s. 6d 

MisoGYNY as a literary theme began in the Garden of Eden, 

when Adam, making his deposition before the Lord, blamed 

Eve for the incident of the apple. Soiomon, St. Jerome, the 

mediaeval clerics, and the first spokesmen of the realistic 

hourgeois carried on the tradition. It gained a philosophic 
iody as the centuries passed, and to-day it stands formidable 
inthe claborate but temperamental systems of such thinkers 
as Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Shaw. It is 
tempting to let ourselves discuss the cause of this attitude of 
men to women, but we must be content with remarking that 
it is principally a middle-class attitude, born no doubt out of 
the particular domestic conditions of this comfortable but 


Weininger, 


monotonous layer of society. 

Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage was the most perfect and com- 
jletely artistic expression in the Middle Ages of this asexual 
mood of half-serious man. It collected, with the grim realistic 
methods of that Aristotelian age, the minute details of the 
married man’s grievances, and expressed them with such 
enjoyment that the satire of the author took on the fulness of 
enthusiasm, giving his work a vitality that made English 
attempts to deal with the same theme appear very crude and 
cumsy by comparison. The domestic scenes and dialogue in 
sich plays as Gammer Gurton’s Needle and The Old Wives’ 
Tale, though written nearly a century later, lack the subtle 
tuuch of this French work, which we can describe only as being 
nessay ina form that was gradually to develop into that of 
A little earlier in date was Chaucer's Wife 
(f Bath, whose fifth husband possessed a collection of tales and 
wws taken from classical lore and holy writ. It was his 
lelight = 


the modern novel. 


this book 


of wikked 
Not even Chaucer, however, with his eye for commonplace 
iid homely detail. excelled the anonymous Elizabethan 
who translated the Quinze Joyes under the title of The Batche- 
'’ Banquet. The translation is very free. and changes the 
lieu from that of a Catholic to that of a Protestant country. 
References to confessors and to absolution are omitted in the 
English version. In the French, a woman goes to church 
re ses heures; in the English, she is at her prayers. In 
dition to this social change, the English setting is enriched 
vith the faney and invention of an artist who has a drama- 
ist's eve for the telling power of minute realism. A simple 
tatement in the ‘la matrone qui garde la 
me, becomes ** mistresse Nurse as fine as a farthing fiddle, 
ther petticoat and kirtle, having on a white wastcoate, with 
flaunting cambric ruffle about her neck.” Another example 
this tendency to dramatize is shown by the editor, from 
‘hose scholarly and well-ordered introduction we have taken 


*To reden on wvves.” 


French, such as 


ese specimens. ** Oneques vous ne fustes autre: je scay bien 
quoi lenir * but 
Ways brawling, and never quiet, never pleased full nor 
isting : 


nven becomes you were never other, 
I think never woman was so long troubled with a 
moked Postle as I have bin.” 

The authorship of this raey document was for a long time 
wetibed to Thomas Dekker, and indeed there is some reason 
T suspecting him. He was the most prolifie of the pam- 
hleteers who. during the later part of the sixteenth century, 
tid the foundations of English journalism; by their practice 
Wing a shirt-sleeve and colloquial rhythm to our prose, that 
veloped—despite the erected by 
into the quick and easy medium which now 


massive obstructions 


Milton’s genius 


and Wives 


flows like a river, carrying the flotsam and jetsam of our daily 
interests, so that all of us may enjoy the passage. as the 


who had 


stream 
sweeps them on to the sea of oblivion. Swinburne, 
an inspired ear for personal characteristics of style in the 


Klizabethan writers, accepted Dekker as the author of the 


Batchelars' Banquet. Our present editor, however. disputes 


this. 
ean be brought torward in the 


So much special pleading. and even sheer nonsense, 
guise of * internal evidence.” 
that one is chary of accepting it as a reliable instrument in the 
armoury of the historian. The present 
argued with great skill, and one is half persuaded that the 
Tofte, a translator from 
whose found in 


case, howe ver, is 


author was Robert sonneteer and 
French and Italian, 
this work. 

This is a matter for the student. What the 
gencral reader is the intrinsic quality of the book: its form, 
and the potentialities of that form. Here you may discover 
the intimations of the psychological novel as it exists to-day, 
with all its subtlety, its actionless drama of mood and contlict 
of wits. One might compare the book, for example. with JJrs. 
Dalloway. and find in both the picture of an individual in 
mental isolation at one moment, and at the next plunged into 
the bewildering cross-currents of domestic settings, with the 


mannerisms are to be 


interests 


incongruous apposition of impenetrable temperaments. 
The theme of the book is apt to weary us to-day. We live 
in an age that does not want to emphasize the antagonism or 
mutual distrust between the sexes. In some small degree 
woman has broken down her feudal position and gained an 
economie freedom, so that she is no longer put into the para- 
doxical position of a hateful economic dependence on the man 
she loves. We find it more difficult to understand. therefore, 
why women should act as furtive. sordid, and treacherous 
parasites towards their husbands. There seems to be no need 
now for such irresponsible immaturity. Yet 
of years that has been the basic assumption of this literature 
Even to-day it lingers, somewhat discredited, 


for thousands 


of misogyny. 
in the musie-hall jokes about mothers-in-law. and the ransack- 
ing of meek husbands” trouser-pockets on pay-day. Some 
people, who are romantic enough to believe that there exists 
a dignity and an art of conduct between men and women, find 
this humour disgusting. 

One must say. however. that the Batchelurs’ Bunquet does it 
well. Here is a rich and foaming Elizabethan prose, crusty 
with the spices of the domestic details of that age. It is. like 
the household on christening day (when the poor husband 
as usual has to pay up). full of * Sugar, Biskets. Comphets and 
Carowayves. Marmilade, and martchpaine. with all kinds of 
sweet suckets, and superfluous banqueting stuffe. with a 
kindred other odde and needlesse trifles.” It is full of pretty 
oaths. and has a healthy lack of squeamishness. 

*T will not deny but once or twice hee beate mx waly, 
which 1 God-wot being voung and tender tooke in greevous part, 
but what he got by it, let my Gossip T. report. to whom 
my good man within a while after saide, that 1 was og 
goou \ 


remedie, 
and that he might sooner kil me, than doo any beating 
me (and by these ten bones so hee should), but in the ende L 
brought the matter so about, that [ got the bridle into my owu 
handes, so that I may now say I do what I list: for be it right 
or wrong, if L say it, hee wil not gainsay it, for by this golde on 
my finger, let him do what hee can, I wil be sure to have the last 
word : so that in very deed, if that women be mace underlings by 
their husbands, the fault is their owne: fer there is not any man 
alive, be he never so churlish, but his wife may make him quiet 
and gentle enough if she have any wit.” 


You may find here the pure spirit of modern comedy :  re- 
ferences by the husband, who is being nagged for pin-money, 
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THE OBSERVER SAYS :— 


* There is a auite wonderful scene near the beginning . . . the story, as true to life down to its 
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Sayings chosen from Speeches 
by the Rt. Hon. 


DAVID 
LLOYD GEORGE “The Intelligent ‘W oman s 


O.M., M.P. \ 


With an Introduction Guide to Socialism 


by PHILIP GUEDALLA. “a 
and Capitalism 


“An amazing vitality runs through these 
speeches.”’ —: Observer. “With what 
. . Wi 
admirable wit and humour these speeches wa — 
a 2 a ith a new Authors Note 
are flavoured.’”—WNation. Mr. Lloyd dated April 12th , 
George at his best. These utterances still 
stir and captivate. They are triumphantly 
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to the approach of Quarterday. 
know will not forbeare his rente.” 
of the bedroom scene is given: 


“And my Landlerd you 
Even the latest manner 


‘But when night comes. and the againe both 
herselie sullenly downe, ntinu 
harkens whether she sles . feel e 
not, softly plucks up the pon her, lapping her warme 
being dubble diligent ease her. She Iving all this whil 
winking, noting his ki sa ’ Fulne ’ 
on a suddaine to awake from a sour leepe, gruntling a 
under the sheets, giving him hereby thus to begin. How 
now, swect hart, what are vou a epe * A sleepe 
faith no sir: a troubled mind ca ever take good rest. 


be wel covered or 


towards her. seems 


nd nusling 


(saith she 


It is all very amusing: but surely the attitude of mind 
which preduced this genre was as much a convention then 


as it is on the stage to-day in our domestic comedy. 


The Merchant Seamen and 
The Submarine. 


The Merchant Navy. Vol. IIJ. By Sir) Archibald 
John Murray. 21s 

To this. the third and last. volume of Sir Archibald Hurd’s 
history of the Merchant Navy in the War the Prince of Wales 
has written a moving * foreword.” His Royal Highness says 
that the Red Ensign now gives him a special thrill. for that 
“familiar piece of bunting ~ never fails to remind him of the 
wonderful record of British merchantmen. This volume 
describes what the Prince of Wales calls ** the final test of a 
heroism and endurance unparalleled in history.” 

A final test indeed! The narrative opens at 
1917--the date at which the unrestricted submarine warfare 
began. At least. it was then that Germany declared unre- 
stricted war on the world, though British ships did not notice 
much difference, because for months the Germans had been 
sinking them at sight. Sir Archibald Hurd tells us that in 
his judgment there was * only one way in which to treat this 
subject.” Tle has left strategy to others and has confined 
himself te seleeting episodes characteristic of his main theme, 
which is the life lived by the merchant crews, their disasters, 


February, 


their escapes, and their expedients for defending themselves. 
In February, 1917, the Admiralty seriously set about arming 
all merchant ships with guns. That meant that the crews 
had to be regularly instructed in the use of them. It was 
hoped that submarines would be wary of attacking on the high 
seas ships armed with a useful weapon, but a much fuller 
scheme of defence was provided for inshore waters. Here, 
and at the appreaches of harbours, fleets of small craft were 
provided as regular patrols. 
equipped with the otter contrivance for protection against 
mines and the materials for smoke sereens, and they were 
painted with dazzle schemes, so that it would be diflicult for 
submarine commanders to know exactly what course they 


Later merchant vessels were 


were steering, Finally. they were required to sail in convoys 
under the protection of the Navy. 
mut to be by far the best defence, but it must not be supposed 


that its adoption was one of those obvious remedies which 


The convoy system turned 


ought to have been applied at once. 


Very little has been heard outside the Merchant Navy itself 


of the otter contrivance. 
was used in the Navy and enabled ships of war to steam 
through mine-fields. 
on cach quarter of the ship ; 
fixed in the bows of the ship under water shepherded the mine 
and its mooring chain away from the side of the ship to the 
point where powerful cutters cut the chain. 
was the same in theory but was 


It resembled the paravane, which 


The paravanes were towed in pairs one 
the towing wires which were 


The otter system 
construction. 
The otter trawl has long been familiar to every fisherman. 
The principle of it is that a board flies out at an angle from 
the vessel which tows it just as a kite flies at an angle to the 
wind which supports it. Water pressure is substituted for 
tir pressure. A merchant ship with otters and cutters was 
generally safe against any mine which did not actually strike 
her stem, and this risk was almost negligible, because the 
nine was almost always. deflected by the ship's bow-wave. 
As regards the convoy method, few persons outside the 
Merchant -Navy-have any idea of the intensity of the mis- 
givings with which the proposal was received. Ships of war 
which keep position when zigzagging without losing their 


simpler in 


relative distances from one another are helped by a rate 


instruments and appliances. The masters of tramp steamers 
with their rude equipment thought that they simply could not 


; 4 } ‘ 


do what was required of them without great danger to one 


‘There were munv naval officers who heartily agreed 


Admiralty. 
‘There is a remarkable photograph 


another. 
with them. The 
justified. 


however. insisted and were 


of a convoy zigzaygyiny in the danger zone. 
Looking back on the unrestricted submarine +s 

can hardly believe even now that the Merchant Nav, 
through it. April, 1917. was the most disastrous t 
shipping in the War. No fewer than $97 lives wer 
916.304 tons of shipping were destroyed or captured 
‘The total loss of this month to All 
neutral shipping combined was 881.027 toms. Hloweve 


Knzlishmen may read about what the merchant sean 


black month alone. 


in those days. they can never know the full sum of the p: 
the skill and the 
the case of the armed fishing smack * Nelson. She 


silent bravery which won through 


The master was inortally wound 
knew that he was dving —he 


He himself dictated 


by a submarine. 

was dying — and 

carricr pigeon to be sent with a message. 
** Nelson’ being attacked by 

Skipper killed. Send assistance at once.” When he heard that 

the smack was sinking he vave the order: ** Throw the books 

The crew wanted to lift him into the boat, but 


the message : submarine. 


overboard.” 
he replied : 
to be moved. 
hour the * Nelson” went down with her hercic 


ais Throw me Ove rboard.” Ile was too shat te rec 
and ina quarter of an 


master. Ie 


The crew rowed away. 


received a posthumous Victoria Cross, 


The Philosophic Temperament 


The Psychology of Philosophers. by Al 
Kegan Paul. Is. 6d. 


ehicte 


Herr Herzeerc has written an interesting, provocative, but 
somewhat unsatisfying book : and this because he has allowed 
himself to be unduly dominated by the materialistic coneep- 
tions of current psychology. He sets out to discover what 
sort of people tend to become philosophers. and why whiat 
it is that inspires men with an interest in speculative thought, 
a thirst for ultimates. The answer he finds. reduced to its 
short point. is this: men devote themselves to ultinates 
Where 


the instinctive life. for one reason or another. cannot take the 


because of a failure to adjust themselves to contingents. 


ordinary course, it must find new paths of discharge if mental 
Philosophy. then. in the history 
Absolute, 


health is to be maintained. 
of the race, has a “ psycho-hygienic value.” ‘The 


on the whole, is a better refuge than the asylum. 

Now this neat scheme looks all right till we come to close 
quarters with it. It is not difficult to show that many philo- 
sophers are shy and awkward, ill-adapted to social life : that 
they are hypersensitive, and shrink from the risk of bumilia- 
tion, disappoiatment. mental pain: that they suffer from 
inhibitions, which make it difficult for them to make up their 
minds, take express their affections. deal 
adequately with practical affairs : and that all this failure to 


reality ~ 


opportunities. 


or that which the psve holovist means by 
enuses them to take refuge in the world of 


deal with * 
this slippery term 
abstract thought. 
useless dreamer. 

concentration, becomes creative in philosophy, religion. or art. 
garden which 


The inferior man. thus acting. becomes a 
The man of strong impulse. great powers of 


A philosophy. then, is a “ magic a powerlul 
spirit has created to shelter it from the inclemencies of life ~ 

and. given to the world. may become "a public pleasure ground 
affording recreation and health to many of life's wounded, who 
have no plot of earth of their own.” This is really another way 
of stating the well-known doctrine 
whereas we are usually shown the working of this principle in 
the inferior psychic life of neurotic patients. here it is made to 
tell us how it was that Nietzsche worked off in his writings the 
suppressed agyressiveness of an apparently shy, sensitive, and 
docile creature, and Schopenhauer and Herbert Spencer satis- 
fied in philosophic creation the diverse needs of temperaments 
exceptionally unfitted to deal with practical life. Herr 
Herzberg finds few great thinkers whose behaviour in social 
intereourse is quite normal: in fact, as we might expect. the 


of compensation, But 
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work contains many passage from material hitherto 
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writes thus of 








* Henry Green has created a method 





COLE, University Keader in Economics, Oxtord, of his own,” continues Mr. Garnett, 
author of “Self-Government in Industry,” “The | “* an original technique to describe the ( 
World of Labour,” ete. life of his characters. We are let inside 
Sabiae aclen and re-statement ot an 3 ze the men’s minds, and become mar- 
‘ Santis vellously intimate with their manners, 
habits, little ways, and their opinions 
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majority are introverts, and many show a tendency to 
neurosis. 

Most of these facts 
the theory they are required to support 
beyond contradiction. But I submit that they are susceptible 
of another rationalization. All turns upon the status given 


to that objective to which philosopher and religious genius 


are in themselves 


devote those great powers which they subtract from the normal 
current of human existence. Is this Objective the reality of 
all realities ; or is it a refuge from the only reality there is— 
the life of here-and-now ? Is the * inner urge ~*~ which makes 
man & philosopher repulsion from this world ; or is it the attrac- 
tion of another and truly existent world ? Is the determining 
cause of his special carcer * Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” 
or * Thou hast made us for Thyself and our hearts shall find 
no rest save in Thee”? There is no doubt at all about the 
sense in which the philosopher would himself answer this 
question. The sacrifices he is willing to make, the labours to 
which he gives himself, in obedience to his vocation, constitute 
at least an indirect testimony to the reality of its goal ; and 
support the claim of metaphysics to fulfil a genuine function 
in the corporate mental life of mankind. Is it surprising that 
so exacting a career should sometimes be paid for by nervous 
exhaustion, pronounced psychic reactions, or a reduced eflici- 
ency in respect of every-day existence ? but not 
always. Herr Herzberg dwells much on the case of St. Augus- 
tine. But St. Augustine, intellectual and 
practical vigour expressed itself in the hard life of administra- 


Sometimes 


whose immense 
tion, pastoral care and theological controversy, no less than in 
religious and philosophic contemplation, is an unfortunate 
exumple for his purpose. It is true that after his conversion 
Augustine chose a celibate life : 
for believing that 
On the other hand, the 
renunciation did no doubt 


but we have excellent reasons 
* inhibitions were not the cause of this. 
release of energy consequent on this 
contribute to his immense intel- 
As a modern thinker has 


in order to 


lectual and spiritual achievement. 
observed, he ** detached himself from one thing, 
grasp another and a better thing.” This little sentence dis- 
closes an aspect of the philosophic life which Herr Herzberg 
docs not seem to understand, 

EVELYN UNDERUILL, 


John Bull’s Study 


By G. F. Barwick. 


The Reading Room of the British Museum. 
(Benn. 10s. 6d.) 

writer of this 
Room of the British 
from a small basement 
from an average attendance of five or six readers daily to 


* chronical the Reading 
Museum deseribes its various changes 
room to the present rotunda, and 


THe history ” of 


one of over eight hundred. 

In December, 1758, about 
of the Museum, the 
room No. 90 on the base storey be 
reading No. 90 
had «a door opening on to 


five years after the foundation 
resolved “* That the 
appropriated for the 
dark but it 
a garden of nearly cight acres 
affording ““an ample the country, on 
the north to Primrose Hill, Hampstead and Highgate, on 
the east to Islington, and on the west Paddington, with 
the spire of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, rising on the South”! 
What a delightful place of the Museum 
of the West Central neighbourhood must have been in those 
davs! A ticket for entering the garden no 
less than the reading In July, 1764, Dr. Morton, 
acting for the Principal Librarian, explains to the Trustees 
that if any applicants for garden tickets should prove 
unknown to them, he can himself testify ‘that they are 
in the rank of persons of fashion.” The first ‘ Keeper of 
the Reading Room ” be admonished not to sit and 
sun himself in it so much, but to attend to his duties in the 
book-dust. 

Among the earliest frequenters of the Reading 
we find, of Dr. Women were not 
bidden to come, but they were rare. The first regular lady 
reader was accused by Isaac Disraeli of abstracting leaves 
from a book ; as no evidence was forthcoming, it is difficult 
to acquit that usually gentle and charming man of letters 
of a little ill-nature. Charles Lamb came sometimes. On 


Trustees corner 


room.” was a narrow room, 


view over open 


residence corner 
was required 


room. 


has to 


Room 


course, Johnson. for- 


though clearly selected in view of 


was “a 
but 
him. 


of the ollie ials he 
sad. Wesley 
Museum 


visiting «ne 
little overeome,” which is 
neither Reading Room nor 
* What account will a man give to the judge of the quick 
and dead for a life spent in collecting these?” he said. 

In spite of the open door on to the garden, complaints 
room, 


one occasion when 


came also 


appe aled to 


began to be made about the darkness of the basement 
and the few readers migrated to a better apartment immedi- 
Like the first, however, it vood 
many purposes beside the consultation of 
were copied there, and natural history specimens examined ; 
the room seems often to have been very untidy, and Cobbett 
called it “* The old curiosity shop in Bloomsbury.” ‘Ticket- 
holders gathered round the fire. jond = Street 
Dandies enveloped in fur and lambs wool,” writes a 
temporary critic. stood with their backs to it, the chairs 
being filled by * tall for the holidays 
with dictionaries on their laps and Virgils in their hands.” 
Later all the Victorians of read, I often 
said my grace at the table.” writes Thackeray, before ~ par- 
taking of these Carlvle gave 
before a Royal Commission on the 
in 1849, in a very different spirit. 
books because of the company. “I 
several persons in a state of imbecilits 
in the British Museum. I 
are several in that state who are sent there by 
A great idle purposes, 
siderable proportion of the readers.” 


ately above it. served a 


Pictures 


books. 


* Some 
con- 


schoo!} hovs at home 


note came to 


wonderful books.” evidence 
Museum, which took place 

lle CO ld not the 
that there are 
come to 
informed that 
their 


probably a 


‘ Nnjor 
believe 
who read 


have been there 
friends, 
number come for con- 

In 1857 the present Reading Room was built. with a dom 
as large as that of St. Pauls: it r of Kurope. 
Prosper Mérimeée writes of it as the new 
should 


foils on 


was the wonde 


marvel of London 


architects and book-lovers study with equal 
* Pour la 
bibliothecaire pour construire une 
Panizzi Fadministrateur du British 
plan de cet édifice désormais destince, je 
type.” In 1875 Dr. Garnett 
the Reading Reom.’ Samuel 


certainly the best informed man I ever met. 


which 
attention. adresse a oun 


("est M. 


fourni le 


premiere Sest 
bibliotheque. 
Museum qui a 
pense, a servir de 
‘Superintendent ol 
* He is 


Muscum, 


became 
Sutler said of him: 
The 
and indeed the reading public, owed him = an incalculable 
debt. 

Of the humours of the Reading Room. as the public knows 
it to-day, Mr. Barwick writes as pleasantly as of those of the 
The unfailing trust which the British public at 
and in Dominions puts in the ability and courtesy of 
their staff is curiously illustrated by 
The least letters 
difficult Take the following from a gentleman 
in Australia, addressed to “ The Controller of Names” 
* Would vou please supply me with any information possible 
concerning my ancestors.’ Here is another 
from a lady: “ Will you be kind enough to have some books 
of superstition, Jove, marriage, birth, weather, flowers. cats, 
dress, Christmas, New Year. Midsummer, All [fallows, illness, 
&e., ready for me to-morrow (Saturday) morning. 


home 
the 
the 


most 


past. 
Librarians and 


Museum postbag. learned offer the 


problems. 


* Jarge order” 


A curious little homily printed in 1768 is found amony the 
* Statutes and Rules ~ of the early Museum. It is 
to “all the officers belonging to the Museum.” The Trustees 
Museum ” 


addressed 
expect that due deference * in things concerning the 
be shown * by those who bear an inferior to those who enjoy 
At the same 
of an 


time “each of a superior, 
rank, in regard to their 
and all of them in 


other 


a superior oflice.” 
should treat 
office with condescension and respect ; 
themselves and 


those inferior, 


general should consider officers as 
gentlemen living under the same roof, and equally engage 
Time passes and 


Later on the same 


in carrying on the same noble design.” 
ideals change their mode of expression. 
* General Instruction to the 


aspirations are thus expressed : 
men of 


several officers, that they conduct 
honour, integrity, and liberality, in the conscientious discharge 
of the duties of their respective stations, and as men who 
have the credit and utility of the Institution truly at heart.” 
Surely these precepts must have counted for a good deal 
in the gradual perfecting of the courteous practice, which 
has cemented an unchanging friendship between the British 
publie and those of its betters, who are technically its servants, 
at the British Museum, 


themselves as 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE JO : 
| RAVELLING with a young man of about thirty, T listened 
* perfunctorily to his flow of talk. 
| He was a pleasing fellow, but—to my mind—he talked too 
Complete in 6 volumes newly edited by } much. I was itching to unfold my evening paper, but courtesy 
! P . | forbade 
H : ‘ ‘ ; 
| Geoffrey Keynes | Presently, however, IT began to listen attentively ins; of 
myself. He was giving mean account of an incident, and | could 
Volume I } not help being struck by the vividness of his description and 
f ‘ 7 ; ' | the clearness with which he told his story When he had 
! RELIGIO MEDICL CHRISTIAN MORALS ! concluded, I said 
1 A LETTER TO A FRIEND “Excuse me, but have you ever written stories for ma 1 
1 ; or anything of that kind?” 
: Vohanes HI, nal | “ Never,” said he, “but I’ve often felt inclined to try.’ 
PSEUDODOXIA EPIDEMICA He told me he was still struge¢ling to establish himsel: in 
' Vol IV the medical profession, whereon | took it upon myself to urge 
olume that, as a side-issue and as a supplementary occupation, he 
HYDRIOTAPHIA. BRAMPTON URNS should set himself to carn something by exploiting his nts 
THE GARDEN OF CYRUS of narration and description. 
; I wonder how many men and women there are with similarly 
Volume \ neglected abilities. A little training, a little experience, and 
t MISCELLANY TRACTS I pledge my reputation that my travelling companion ul 
{ REPERTORIUM have ensured a steady income from writing I hate to 
biritiaian ak dk iepeeeeaaes aie meadtnauerses ‘xaggcrate, but the fellow was a born journalist if ever re 
H TS : ; S . ( exXagecrate, , ‘ A 
| MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS was one—and he did not realise it 
H Volume VI Misplaced modesty no doubt keeps many a man from “ haying 
> LETTERS a shot at it” in the Press. Modesty is all very well, but at 
ans — should not deter a man from exploiting his own abi 1 
ia There are more possibilitics in the world tor every one us 
| @ The works are sold as a complete set only, ata than ph pias vo ; 
| published price of four guineas net. The first four | AS a ila : ee re is 
|} I have never recommended a man to discard hi cat a 
volumes have already been published, and the other i a, : é etn . : —e 
~ ; , eo literary work: not until he has proved his powers in that 
tevo will appear at intervals of six months. The ecetine ae ail mae Bue b have pereiaded a. score or mote 
a Paes : ‘ ei" ; Be es | direction, at all events. rut lave persuaded a score Oo! 
hinding ts in blue buckram, gilt, with the top edges : best cae git . ‘ , - i 
I ‘ a : , : “agen : to take up writing as a hobby, and in the majority of ro) 
also gilded. There is also a Limited Edition, with | alibi tnt, Geanmeed 3 a ea : 
he first volume signed by the Editor, at ten guineas my advice has resulted in unlooked-tor success. 
s ’ ; 7 , : [ know of no more entrancing hobby than that occas il 
— | journalism or story-writing. It never palls, because it is—tirst 
fg | and foremost—a hobby. You can indulge yourself in it when 
Faber &3 Faber | you are in the mood: you can leave it alone when you are 
/ | disinclined. 
Literary work has never been more than a_ side-issu th 


me, but I have frequently made as much in that way as would 
represent quite a decent income of itself. Indeed, there have 
heen years when my “spare-time hobby” has brought i in 
twice as much as my regular vocation (which ts pro 
commercial). 


There are so many unexplored regions in our normal « 
day life: so many facets of human existence that remain un- 
illuminated : so many interesting litthe odds and ends that 
waiting to be exploited by the quick brains of skilful fre C 
journalists, 

The Free-Lance Course which the London School of 
Journalism offers (under Sir Max Pemberton’s — personal 
direction) represents to my mind the ideal training for the 
“ occasional” journalist. 

I] formed this opinion of it before T was aware that the 
Lessons comprising the Course were the work of some o! out 
leading writers, such as the late Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, the late Mr. Barry Vain, M1 Mh 
Calthrop, and Mr. Pett Ridge. 

With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that 
writers trained by the London School of Journalism are scoring 
successes all along the line: their work welcomed by the fore- 
most newspapers and journals of the day. | faney (from my 
own experience) that these fortunate writers would have had 
to wait much longer for their success had they not enjoyed 


Sir Max Pemberton’s guidance and advice 


Kowakp ANTO 


the benefit of 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM 


of the 





Founded under the direct patronage late 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE, 
Personally conducted by Sir MAX PEMBERTON, 
The present patrons include the leading newspaper proprictors 
of the Empire. 
Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise those 
considering enrolment, and he invites the submission of a 
on which a preliminary opinion can be based, 


who are 
MS. 


> 


Prospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prices, 


may be obtained on request addressed to: 
THe Prosrecrus Devr., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM. 


110 Great Russet. Street, Lonpon, W.C. 1, 
Telephone: MUSEUM 4574, 
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Captains of the Great War 


By Brigadier. General John Charteris, 


Field- Marshal Earl Haig. 


(Cassell. 25s.) 
Foch Talks. By Commandant Bugnet. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


“A PERSONAL narrative of how Lord Haig appeared to a 
colleague and a friend” (as Mr. John Buchan says in his 
preface), General Charteris’s interesting book should take 
jis place in every library of the Great War. Lord Haig 
was not a man of genius. Perhaps greatness was thrust 
on him, but he accepted it greatly and served his country 
with a dogged devotion and self-sacrifice that will ensure 
his place in history. 

General Charteris was with Haig practically all through 
the Great War, and the impression he leaves of his chief 
is one of almost inhuman calm. Very rarely did his impas- 
sivity desert him: hardly ever did he betray his emotions 
by a sign or look. When the birth of his son was announced 
to him at a critical moment in the operations, however, he 
astounded the doctor by kissing him, and once (once only !) 
during the whole of the War he lingered an hour over dinner 
to listen to the stories of Mr. Beck (the famous American 
lawyer). Otherwise every minute of his time was parcelled 
out, day after day, month after month, with mechanical 
precision :— 

“ Precisely at 8.25 each morning Haig’s bedroom door opened, and 
he walked downstairs. In the hall was a barometer and he in- 
variably stopped in front of the instrument to tap it, though he 
rarely took any particular note of the reading. He then went for 
ashort four minutes’ walk inthe garden. At 8.30 precisely he came 
into the mess for breakfast... . At nine o'clock he went into 
his study and worked until eleven or half-past. At half past cleven 
he saw Army Commanders, the heads of departments at Army 
Headquarters and others whom he might desire to see. At one 
o'clock he had lunch which only lasted half an hour and then he 
either motored or rode to the headquarters of some Army or Corps 
or Division, Always on the return journey from his ride he 
would stop about three miles from home and hand his horse over to 
a groom and walk back to Headquarters. On arrival there he 
would go straight up to his room, havea bath, do his physical 
exercises and then change into slacks. From then until dinner time 
at 8 o'clock he would sit at his desk and work. . At 8 o'clock 
he dined. After dinner which lasted about an hour he returned to 
his room and worked until a quarter to eleven. At this hour he 
rang the bell for his Private Secretary and invariably greeted him 
with the same remark: ‘ Philip—not in bed yet?’ ” 

Without the variation of an instant this routine continued 
* Don’t mistake bustle for business,” 
was an aphorism of Mr. Asquith’s which Haig frequently 
quoted. Not for his hard work or cool head, 
will he be remembered, but for his very British tenacity 


at Army Headquarters. 


however. 


when things were going wrong. 

It is as the leader of the heroes of the spring of 1918 -- that 
soldiers’ battle ~ when the spirit 
of our men rose stubbornly as the odds against them grew, 
and they fought back one hundred and six German divisions, 
that his place is secure in our hearts and memories. Rarely 
did he write out an order himself, but the famous * Backs 
to the Wall” message was all in his own hand. Ets simplicity 
and strength will make it live :-- 


“ 


if ever there was one 


To those 1 would say that victory 
belongs to the side which holds out the longest. Every position 
must be held to the last man: there must be no retirement. With 
our backs to the wa!'l and believing in the justice of our cause, each 
one of us must fight on to the end. The safety of our homes and 
the freedom of mankind alike depend upon the conduct of each one 
of us at this critical moment.” 


‘Many of us are now tired. 


Commandant Bugnet’s book about Foch is very disap- 
pointing. “I live in the memory of a past which is always 
present to my eyes,” Foch told him. “ But,” the author 
admits, * it is not always easy to strike forth from this living 
rock the waters of memory.” Certainly he is no Moses, 
nor even a Boswell. The rock remains a rock, the dead 
Marshal speaks, but we cannot believe it is a human voice, 

Foch, we are told, led a regular life like Haig, examined 
every question to the bottom, did not believe in oratory, 
“T have never read much. I had enough to do. IT have 
never read any of Anatole France. Yes, I know. Ife had 
a wonderful command of form. Form? How do you suppose 
that concerns me? If it does not help to say something, what 
use is it?*? Intense objectivity, tenacity and perseverance 
were obvious in all that Foch did and was. Like Haig, he 
seems to have lacked imagination, but in this book we are 


ameoale = 
not made to feel even that. We certainly get no impression 
Whatever of having seen into Foch’s mind. 

The two great leaders of the War. while differing in many 
points, were alike in this, that they were both men with a 
small range of mind outside their own profession, that they 
were terrific workers, had bulldog determination and few of 
the externals of genius. Perhaps the war of the trenches 
Or would a Napoleon on either side 
have ended the War in six months ? 


required such leaders. 
The point is, at any 
And what is certain is that not England or 
France alone, but civilization has a debt of gratitude to pay 
to the memory of the captains of the Allicd Armies. Neither 
of these two books pays that debt. but General Charteris’s 
memoir is at least a tribute that, Haig would have felt, 
represented his life and work. 


rate, arguable. 


Two Petulant Basques 


Mist. By Miguel de Unaimuno 
(Knopf. 7s. 6d.). 
The Tree of Knowledge. By Pio 


Aubrey Sell, {Knopt. 7s. bal 


Translated by Warn lite, 


Baroja. Translated by 
Tire enormous success of Blasco Ibafiez outside of Spain 
is as incomprehensible to Spaniards as the vogue of Oscar 
Wilde on the Continent is to ourselves. These international 
illusions die hard. Ibanez flattered our cosmopolitanism. 
It was as if Zola had put on a sombrero and had gone to 
Hollywood. And even when the celebrated squadron of apoca- 
Ivptical horsemen were demobilized at the end of the War. 
fechle 
guerrilla warfare on the King and the Dictator, it is doubtful 
if the Ibanez legend lost anything by it. 
the Spain we wanted. 


and, like old) soldiers, became pecevish and began a 


He had given us 
But as for Unamuno, a vastly greater 
man, who had been associated with him: in this silly enterprise, 
we were inclined to dismiss him as one of those unfortunate, 
misguided Continental professors who are always getting 
mixed up in polities. ; 

But it is to Unamuno and to Pio Baroja—another petulant 
Basque —and not to Ibanez, that we must turn if we are 
to attempt to understand the Spain of the last thirty years. 
The child, as Unamuno once said, is born in protest against 
the father ; and Unamuno and Baroja are perhaps the two 
outstanding figures of the brilliant protesting generation of 
writers who began to make themselves known after the 
Cuban disaster. They made war on the national complacency 
and not only demanded a fearless examination of conscience 
but (heresy of heresies !) called for light from beyond the 
Pyrenees to lighten their country’s darkness. 
found his inspiration in Carlyle. and Kierkegaard; and 
Baroja in Dostoievsky and Dickens. But in his cantankerous 
Basque fashion Baroja completely denies belonging to this 
sie The real generation of °98, according 
to him, were the politicians whose careers ended in the anti- 
climax of the military dictatorship. He regards the whole 
movement as a convenient fiction invented by the 


Unamuno 


generation of “98. 


critics. 
It is certainly true that nothing united the movement beyond 
its original shout of protest : and each man, with characteristic 
Spanish individualism, has since gone spinning away, each on 
his own axis, a world of his own—-Baroja caustically stating 
his despair of ever attaining the scientific anarchist’s ideal 
village republic “ without flies, 
Unamune defying science, reason, or 


priests, or police; and 
Primo de Rivera to 
destroy his immortal soul. 

Kant 
may say this and Hegel that ; but Kant and Hegel are only men, 


Unamuno ts a philosopher whose system is himself. 


men of flesh and bones, balancing their systems on their noses 
like jugglers. The important fact is that he, Miguel de 
Unamune, a man also, will die and he does not want to die. 
Reason and faith quarrel at his elbow as the fiend quarrelled 
with Gobbo: reason tells him he will die, and faith the 
Castilian mystie’s variant of the Shavian life-forece that he 
will live for ever. This is the theme of his great work, The 
Tragic Sense of Life and this 
golden, heroic strand is threaded in and out of all his other 


already available in English 


writings. Mist, which he describes as * nivola “—-something 
more nebulous and unruly than a novela—-uses fiction for a 
further variation of the theme. 

It is a very bad novel. 


plot runs along fitfully like an ingenious but underwound 


Its characters are all lay figures. Its 
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THE BAGHDAD AIR MAIL 
By Wing-Commander RODERIC HILL. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 18s. net. 
A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 


DIPLOMACY, 1451-1789 
By R. B. MOWAT, M.A. 16s. net. 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE, 1730-1870 
By OLIVER ELTON, Lit.D., LL.D., 


| 2 volumes. 32s. net. 


A HOUSEMASTER AND HIS BOYS 


By ONE CF THEM. 3s. 6d. net. 


I GO A-FISHING 
By J. BRUNTON BLAIKIE, M.D. 


THE UNCONVENTIONAL 


GARDEN 
By SIR ARTHUR HORT, Bart. 


MY ROCK GARDEN 


By the late REGINALD FARRER. 
With Illustrations. Seventh Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF INSTINCT AND 


INTELLIGENCE 
By Major R. W. HINGSTON. 





F.B.A. 


10s. 6d. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 
1829-1929 


THE BRITISH CHURCH FROM THE DAYS 
QF CARDINAL ALLEN 


An Illustrated Record of the History of the 
Catholic Church in England and Scotland since 
the Tudor Subversion. 

By Farner Paut, O.S.F.C. With Prefaces by 
the ArcupisHor Or Opessa and the BisHor or 
ABERDEA Demy 8vo. With over 300 illustra- 
tions and ten maps. About 15s. 

This sumptuous volume comprises an almost complete 
series of portraits of the Vicars Apostolic and Bishops 
of England and Scotland from the days of Elizabeth to 
the present time, together with illustrations of many 
famous Catholic buildings, ete, The accompanying letter- 
press tells in brief the story of the Church’s days of 
waiting and the “ Second Spring.” 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF CATHOLIIC 
PROGRESS 
By G. Ettior 
x -+- 156 pages. 
This book traces the growth of the Church in Great 
Britain from the time of Catholic Emancipation until 


the present day, in a succinct narrative replete with 
facts and drawn from many authorities 


AnstrutTuHerR. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL AND THE STORY 
OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


By Micuars McDonacu, Author of “ 
Rule Movement,” etc. 384 pages, with & full- 
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BLACK’S NEW BOOKS 


e 
Alfred Gilbert 
By Isapet MCALLISTER. 
Illustrated with 40 plates in photogravure, 
cover design specially made by Mr. Gilbert. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, prineed 
on hand-made paper. Each copy, which will be 
numbered, will be signed by Mr. Gilbert, and will 


contain one of his original rough working sketches. 
£5 5s. net. 





and with a 
£2 2s. net. 
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Bernard Shaw Dictionary 
and Bibliography 
A Dictionary to the Plays and Novels of 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAw, 
with a Bibliography of his works and of the literature 
concerning him, and a record of the principal Shavian 


Play Productions. By C. Lewis Broap and Vio.er M. 
Broan. 10/6 net. 





Glimpses of South Africa 
sy Noe Wriacur. 


Containing 16 pages of illustrations from photographs 
by the author, 10/6 net. 


Stratford Upon Avon 


sy Josern PIKE 
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With an Introduction by F. C. Wellstood, M.A., 
F.S.A. Containing 24 full-page reproductions trom 
pencil drawings. 3/6 net. 





Writing for the Screen 
By ARRAR JACKSON, 











Secretary of the British Screen Writers’ Association. 
With an Introduction by Geoffrey Malins, O.B.E., and 
a Foreword by Leslie H. Cordon. 5/- net. 
-_ ™ . 
Kitty Clive 
and other Plays in One Act. 
Four Plays by F. Frankrorr Moore, 2/6 net. 





Dry-Fly Fishing for 
Begin ners 


By Major R. C. Simpson. 


With 12 illustrations from drawings. 3/6 net. 
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‘Lhe story has the air of being talked ina 
life of the unfortunate Augusto 
from his discovery that 


clockwork engine. 
café. But one 
Peréz and his unhappy love affair 
that strong minded lady is already engaged to be married to a 
scoundrel, through the engagement, to Percz's 
final visit to the author at Salamanca, who tells him he is to 
with little impatience. 


follows the 


thwarted 


die and that his life is only a dream 
For Unamuno’s humour and irony are as good as his meta- 
physics are exciting. In he is rather like what Socrates 
may have been like before Plato made him too perfect. But 
also, unfortunately, the 


fact 


Misi is not Unamuno at his best 
transiation, an American one, is poor and inept. 

Pio Baroja is happier in his translator. Mr. Bell has 
entirely succeeded in his rendering of that curt, dry, diffident 
style. But here again, The Tree of Knowledge is not charae- 
teristic Baroja. It lacks his passion for action and for the 
Almost without plot, it takes one through the life 
of a young man at his medical studies in Madrid, his journeys 
into the provinces on behalf of a consumptive brother, his 
thwarted attempts to make a practice for himself in a decaying 
his final return to 


dynamic. 





southern town among rival doctors, to 
Madrid where brief marricd happiness is snatched from him. 
Andrés Hurtado is one of those pessimistic visionaries whose 
spirits contract and becoine embittered by the grossness and 
meanness of the world. He is foredoomed to failure because 
he will make no attempt to resist the evils that aitack him. 
However, the picture Baroja draws of the people in the Madrid 
streets, cafés, schools, the hospitals and brothels, boarding 
houses and shops, have a Dickensian variety and sharpness 
These creatures pass in and out of his pages with 
He has an 


of outline. 
the fascinating listlessness of people in a strect. 
amazing power of drawing a character in a few lines : 

was 4 tall, slim elegant and handsome 
wild in his Fiercely egoistic, he con- 
the universe. His wife, Fermina 
she spent her whole life in the belief 
After her death Don 


His father Pedro Hurtado, 


man who had Leen youth. 
sidered hirnoself the 


Iturrioz, had been a victim ; 


entre of 


that it was a womans natural lot to sutier. 
Pedro Hurtado was ready enough to r ‘ognize her preat virtues, 
‘You are not like your mother,” he would say to his children. 
‘She was a saint.’ ’ 

In this book the whole panorama of waterless Castile is 


evoked with the uncanniness of a mirage, by that almost 
colourless style in which rhetoric could not exist and emotion 
minimum. At Baroja is merely 
at his best his pessimism has the 


is reduced to a his worst 
dyspeptic and peevish ; 
heroic quality of a spirit that is biding its time in intense 


loneliness. 


Masks and Faces 


from Fish to Man. By William K. Gregory. 


18s.) 


Face 
(Putmarms. 


Our 


EveryruinG depends on the countenance, says Cicero: the 
face is the image of the mind. Shakespeare, on the other hand, 
holds it impossible to find the mind's construction in the face. 
Perhaps Mr. Silas Wegg strikes the happy mean in stating 
that all men are not gifted alike with a speaking countenance. 
Certainly none of these authorities knew so much about 
physiognomy as the eminent Professor of Vertebrate Palacon- 
tology at Columbia University, who tells us that “ even the 
most imposing human faces are but made-over fish traps, 
concealed behind a smiling mask.” 

Dr. Gregory now gives us a most interesting analysis of out 
features, and a full and learned description of the way in which 
they were gradually built up by our very remote ancestors. 
It is rather curious to notice that he has to reckon on offending 
the prejudices of part of his American audience. Ovid was 
wrong, no doubt, in attributing to Prometheus the endowment 
of man with a face looking up to the skies, but at least he 
feared no religious persecution for holding an even balance 
between the theories of special creation and of evolution. 
But Dr. Gregory reminds us that “ the very idea of evolution 
is anathema ” in Tennessee, and he frequently pauses in his 
argument to address a solemn admonition to the “ anti- 
evolutionists,” “ anti-Darwinians,” or (as Dr. William Beebe 
talls them in his foreword) ** Fundamentalists,” who seem to 
be more numerous, or at least more vocal, on the opposite side 
of the Atlantic. But in this country we have long been szatis- 
fied that evolution may be regarded as not the antithesis but 


the method of Creation. No one need be deterred by theo- 
logical bias from accepting Dr. Gregory’s proof ** that the god- 
jike mask which is the human face is made out of the same 
elements as in the gorilla ; and that in both ape and man the 
bony framework of the face is composed of strictly homologous 
clements, inherited from a long line of lower vertebrates.” 
The idealist may sigh to think that the human face originated 
in greed and hunger. It was developed first of all by the 
world-old and unending hunt for fod which, in spite of all the 
advance of civilisation, remains the primary condition of 
existence. The earliest and simplest forms of life, hovering 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and anchored 
or floating in the warm seas which covered the whole surface 
of the earth perhaps a thousand million years ago, had no 
faces, because they were * all They absorbed their 
food through any part of their organism that happened to come 
into contact with it. The earliest true face consisted of a 
mouth only, as in the Slipper Animalcule, “a gash in the 
side of its moccasin-like body.” The geological record is too 
imperfect to let us trace the steps by which the earliest verte- 
brates came into being, but when the fossils reveal them as 
free-swimming predatory creatures, little more than two 
hundred million years ago, they had already discovered the 
We must remember 
food-detecting and 
Dr. Gregory 


face.” 


use of a face in the struggle for existence. 
that the primitive face is “* merely the 
food-trapping mask in front of the brain.” 
justifies his title by finding the prototype of the human coun- 
tenance in the shark, who * shows us our own facial anatomy 
; reduced to simplest terms.” The os sublime is due to 
the arboreal habits of our less remote ancestors, and esp-cially 
to the gibbon’s practice of climbing in an erect posture, so that 
it was desirable to be able to look up. 

Although the mouth is the oldest and most essential facial 
element, it is not the one of which we are proudest. Dr, 
Gregory works out in detail the origin of the love-darting eves, 
vermeil-tinctured lips, shell-like and tip-tilted noses 
which poets ignorant of palaeontology have celebrated. Ie 
allows himself to speculate on the faces of a million vears 
hence, with their fewer teeth, weaker jaws and larger brain- 
But even he can throw no light on what he justly calls 
We know what kind of 
perhaps we never 


ears 


cases. 
the ultimate mystery of evolution. 
changes took place, but we do not know 
shall know —what forees acting on the primitive skin caused 
one set of epithelial cells to become sensitive to light, another 
set to differentiate smells, another to respond to sound waves. 
We do not even know why our eyes are sensitive only to that 


infinitesiinal range of electric waves which we call light. We 
might just as reasonably possess a sense-organ that would let 
us listen to all broadcasting without valve or crystal. Let us 


trust that only a small minority would hire a surgeon to 


€xtirpate it. 


Fiction 
About Love—More or Less 


No Love. By David Garnett. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Awake and Rehearse. By Louis Bromfield. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Mosaic. By John Presland. (Philip Allan. 7s. 6d.) 

The Garden of Illusion. By G. U. Ellis. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Roon. By Herbert Asquith. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Living. By Henry Green. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Wuen Mr. David Garnett leaves the form he has created; 
the form of clegant yet preposterous fable, in which a few 
figures by some gestures, apparently of exquisite simplicity, 
create without comment an enduring impression of human 
folly and pathos, to write a novel of contemporary life, he 
must arouse an eager lovers of literature. The 
beginning of No Love hardly departs from his effective con- 
The delicately stepping style, with its cighteenth 


interest in 


ventions. 
century airs, proceeds to isolate Roger and Alice, with their 
children, on Tinder Island, a place of woods and orchards, 
fringed with willows; and so seems to promise that Mr. 
Garnett will make his usual reservations, and create his own 
isolating atmosphere. But with the invasion of the worldly 
Kelties, a family whose head soon becomes an admiral, the 
by mainland excitements, and the 


ond is troubled 
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author's impersonality vanishes in frequent criticism of 
modern education, warfare, and ethics. Benedict, the indul- 
gently reared child of the Lydiates, is made the close com- 
panion of Simon, the fantastic, neurotic son of the conventional 
intruders. Their ventures and piracies in the sea-fragrant, 
apple-scented island “are related with an intimate compre- 
hension : but, Simon having grown slightly a snob in the 
Navy, which he nevertheless hates, and Benedict slightly a 
hoor in the pursuit of science at London University, the early 
frankness dies away, except at occasional reunions on the 
island. Cynthia, a lovely young dreamer, weds Simon, 
though not before, in the madness of a great fear, he has 
crushed her softly expectant love. When the War involves 
them all, Benedict, on leave from minesweeping, finds Cynthia 
working with his father as a land girl. With joyous arrogance 
he snatches at her for his ecstatic need, then leaves her 
hewildered in silence. Both men have thus ravaged Cynthia’s 
tender spirit in their desperate hours: and some readers at 
least will be charmed that she ends in the keeping of Paul 
Righy. for that ironic specialist on the Sumerians, of whom 
we see too little, had given her a sleeping gazelle carved in 
white jade, which somehow assures us that he will gently 
reassure Cynthia’s hurt beauty. Benedict's final criticism of 
Simon. grown elderly, cranky, and devoted to psycho-analysis, 
is that there has been “no love” in his composition. But 
there is equally “no love” in Benedict. He is a repellent 
child for such tolerant parents: at times he seems Samuel 
Butlerish, with no excuse. Roger Lydiate, farmer and 
humanist, is the most lovable figure in the book; and his 
casual death the most moving incident. 

The multiplicity of interests, the feverishness latent in 
conteniporary matter, forbid such an evenly wrought surface 
as this author usually exhibits. Some passages are so charged 
with the sap of primal feeling that they refuse the lacquer of 
ironic style that admirably expresses the more distant com- 
ment. One may doubt if Mr. Garnett’s more “ stylized ” 
studies do not paradoxically cut nearer the marrow of life 
than his more direct method. Probably the doubt is wrong ; 
and some of the jarring effects in No Love are merely inci- 
dental to the transition towards a manner and matter richer 
than before. Not that this book is ungenerous in its gifts. 
The island in itself makes it alluring. Winey and nutty 
flavours, perfumes of flowering orchards, cooling idylls of 
sca-lavender and white mist, inform the history of the Lydiates 
und the Kelties. 

Mr. Bromfield’s exciting short stories, Awake and Rehearse, 
sweep us vehemently away from Mr. Garnett’s reticent 
island to the cosmopolitan scene. Highly coloured, vibrating, 
occasionally haunting, these contes promise better work 
still in this kind. Mr. Bromfield has such an enthusiasm for 
the macabre combined with the glistering that sometimes 
he grasps his effects too easily. Sometimes the inherent 
futility of his characters lowers the value of the incident, 
Ile suggests too little, and drives his satire over-hard. The 
ghastly tale called ** A Bavarian Idyll” seems pushed too 
far by its epilogue. Indeed, the unity of the short story is 
frequently violated by his exuberance. Yet the zest which 
makes him throw a vivid brushful too much upon his little 
canvas is a valuable quality these days; his notions are 
original; and he sometimes conveys a fresh emotional pang. 
If, in his desire to startle, he often loses the true tragic con- 
clusion, he can come near success. “* Justice” is bitter, fine, 
and restrained. Awake and Rehearse is the versatile display 
of a mobile and glittering talent. 

Mr. Presland’s Mosaic is a well-written description of a 
quite unusual heroine. Nadine is a waif thrown up by the 
troubles of Central Europe, without memory of parents, 
native land, or any kind of tradition. She passes through 
astonishing experiences, remaining indestructible as a diamond 
and serene as a goddess. It is a romantic conception ; 
Mr. Vresland manages it effectively. The impression of this 
svinbolie Isis” is put together by the fragments of recol- 
Jection contributed by men who saw her when she was the 
companion of a Greek millionaire, and, later, when she was 
the wife of an English squire, and, finally, when, unsubduable, 
she vanishes as a chestnut-seller in Paris. The first part is 
the most engrossing. It is refreshing of Mr. Presland to 
impute his heroine’s disasters to no amorous conflict, but to 


a sam 


the simplicity of her ideas on economics and on truthfulness, 
There is a flowing melody in the narrative that pleasantly 
accompanies the reminiscent moods of the speakers. It is 
a picturesque and chivalrous, but not a sentimental, book. 

Sentimentalit vy is the worm at the core of Mr. Ellis’s The Garden 
of Illusion, wherein an ugly, attractive publisher hesitates 
too long between a faithless wife of great beauty and «a less 
seductive but truly adoring girl. The book contains two 
delightful country houses. and the publisher and his brother 
are often entertaining in conversation; but the throbbing 
sobbing worry over Thelma becomes merely tiresome. Mr, 
Herbert Asquith’s Roon presents a woman between two 
men. He does not manage to convince us that the 
emotional variations of his colourless heroine are of a tragical 
kind, even though he provides her with an extremely thorough 
suicide. Roon is so passive in disposition, and her love affair 
is so low toned, that it really does not seem to matter that 
her fatuous husband will not divorce her. The conversation 
is priggish, and the story proceeds awkwardly. The war 
episodes. however, are alive: and a certain amiability of 
temper invests some of the book with a gentle charm. for all 
its imperfections. 

If Living, by Henry Green, gets less attention that it 
deserves, it will be because the author's absurd antipathy 
to the definite article, and his other unsuccessful experiments 
in technique, will deter the exasperated reader from realizing 
the cruelty, strength, and agony of his subject-matter. Some 
of his terrible sentences sound like infants’ talk ; his cffort 
towards “ simultanepusness ~~ of impression makes his tran- 
sitions so violent that you seem to see his people in segments, 
But. if you are patient, the figures of an industrial tragedy, 
grotesque, pitiful, tender, brutal, or foolish, emerge in accusing 
reality : and you know what life is like in an iron foundry, 
and on what trifles depend the destinies of many men and 
women. Persist until Lily Gale rushes to kiss Mrs. Eames’ 
baby in a scatter of pigeons. Patience is necessary indeed 
but it captures an astonishing experience. 


Racnen ANNAND Tayior. 


THE VAGRANT LOVER. By Donald Sinderby. (Jenkins, 
7s. 6d.)-—-Mr. Sinderby, who made a promising start as a 
novelist of Indian adVenture. must beware of working his vein 
of humour too thin. His new story describes a pilgrimage 
through Kent undertaken by William Cottersham, M.C.— the 
* Dogsbody ” already familiar to Mr. Sinderby’s readers 
and his brother John. It is William's aim to escape for a while 
if possible — which it proves not to be— from his Amazonian 
mother-in-law ; while John’s purpose in going on tramp is to 
flee from himself and his too easy susceptibility to feminine 
wiles. The record of their adventures is conceived in a spirit 
of broad farce. It is readable, but only just succeeds in 
holding the attention. Mr. Sinderby seems to be vielding to 
the temptation to over-write. 


THE NOBLER LOVE. By Briggs Davenport. (Brussels: 
Kilmer S. Prather.) -This American story, printed in Envlish 
hut published in Brusscls, does not conform to any of the 
ready-made classifications into which most modern novels 
fall. It has an element of mystery and sensation, which might 
better have been left out; and there are two villains of a 
Dickensian type. But an old Quaker lady is one of the 
dominating characters, and a Quaker-like spirituality is the 
pervading feature of the book. The period is that following 
the Civil War, and the hero is a young New York lawyer who, 
of mixed Quaker and roué ancestry, is torn by the warring 
elements within himself. His wife wins him at last by dis- 
playing “the nobler love” that is ready to sacrifice itself. 
Felicia is, indeed, almost too good to be true. But the author's 
sincere, unobtrusive idealism, and the old-world flavour of his 
leisurely narrative, should appeal to many readers as a change 
from the sophisticated conventions of the hour, 


WHO SHALL HANG? By Marcus Magill. (IXnopl. 
7s. 6d.) -This detective tale opens with a country house- 
party, where a number of ebullient young people are assembled. 
During dinner, Maurice Strang, the host, is called to the 
telephone, and does not reappear in time for the fireworks 
in the garden. When the * Guy ” is set aflame, it is found to 
be stuffed with Maurice's murdered body. Who shall hang ? 
Suspicion falls, ingeniously enough, upon various members 
of the house-party as well as on Maurice’s servant; but 
etiquette forbids that we should disclose the surprising 
climax. While in no way remarkable, this is quite a good 
mystery story, pleasantly spiced with dialogue and love 
interest. 
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THE LIFE OF 
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BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL 

By f. B. LANCELOT 
Illustrated. a x 10s. 6d. net. 
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7th June, 1928), said : 
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Some Books of the Week 
A grapuAL broadening out of the basis on which modern spectacles, for those spectacles were the truest, lonestest 


psychology rests, and a rediscovery of the once notorious 
fact that the ape and tiger do not tell all the truth about the 
gul, is characteristic of the best work now being done in 
this field : and Dr. William Brown is one of the most eminent 
among those psychologists and philosophers who are striving for 
aview of human personality which shall be at once spiritual 
and scientific. His recently delivered Terry Lectures, now 
republished with additions as Science and Personality (Oxford 
University 12s. 6d.), 
doctrine with which he has already made us familiar in his 
The rather discursive style, more appropriate 
to the lecture-room than to private reading, detracts con- 
dderably from this work; 


subjects as ** Spiritual Healing,” 


Press, continue the exposition of a 


previous book. 
which ranges over such diverse 
suggestion, psycho-analvysis, 
religion and art, and gives considerable attention to psychical 
research and the problem of survival. Many who fail to be 
attracted by technical accounts of psychotherapy will read 
these chapters for their human interest. In a final 
called ** Faith, Love and Personality ~~ Dr. Brown 
up these varied threads ; and tries to construct a theory of 
religion Which shall meet both the spiritual and psychological 


section 


gathers 


requirements of man. 
* * * * 


Mr. Fowler Wright's new translationof Dante’s Divine Comedy 
Fowler Wright : 10s. 6d.) is well printed and produced, although 
the binding is not one we should ourselves have chosen. That 
As to the work itself we thoroughly agree with 
much that Mr. Wright says in his preface. Our approach to 
Dante should be poetic rather than pedantic. Has Mr. Wright 
succeeded in his difficult task ? In our view he has rendered 
the Inferno into English rhyme as well as it could be rendered, 


isa detail. 


but needless to say it is very far from the Italian of Dante 
inrange and power and passion. Dante's Italian is not hard 
toread with a translation, for anyone who knows the modern 
language. Without that equipment, we fear, Dante's divine 
voice will never be audible to English ears. Yet we hope that 
Mr. Wright will decide to publish the Purgatorio and Paradiso, 
for to us, as to him, the power and imagination of the poem 
tise as it proceeds. 
» * * * 


Robinson the Great (Christopher, 3s. 6d.), deseribed as a 
political fantasia on the problems of to-day and the solutions 
ff to-morrow, sins against the light. Much of what the writer 
has to say is pertinent to the present political confusion in 
this country, but it is presented in a dry-as-dust 
without any of the humour that makes such food palatable ; 
ind the result is quite unreadable the 
dwindling body of Parliamentary pundits which are a survival 
Slack ~ 


5 
which 


manner, 
except: perhaps by 
fom the nineteenth century. Professor * Solomon 
inveighs against the fetish of ~ stable 
makes our political leaders bow down to the dictatorship 


f the Cabinet — to of the 
power, efliciency Parliament. 


government.” 


freedom, 
After the 
Robinson, at the head 


the continual detriment 
prestige of 

extraordinary clection of 19 John 
fa mere handful of Liberal M.P.s, brings about a complete 
transformation of the Parliamentary the simple 
expedient of * government through a free Parliament —i.e., 
conventions which, ever 
organized parties had 
Questions were thenceforth 


and 


scene by 


by shedding those sonstitutional 
since the days of two 
clogged all political progress. 
debated and decided on their merits, and the bogey of shifting 
groups, which was the main factor in men’s obstinate resistance 
No one but a true blue 


and two only 


to change, was laid once and for all. 
Liberal could have conceived such a smooth, simple working 
out of our political destiny. 


* * * 


There are, it is possible, those who like to have their Pepys 
partially digested for them, and such may enjoy Miss Marjorie 
Astin’s Mrs. Pepys Her Book (Noel Douglas), which is Pepys’ 
portrait of his wife as copied by the brush of another. It is 
4 pleasant enough little book, which might have been bettered 
by more copious quotations from the original, nor is there 
iy reason for the author (seemingly) to deplore the fact 
that we are “ forced ” to look at Elizabeth through Samuel's 


glasses that ever were. Misprints like Batalier for Batelier, 


Pemberton for Pembleton (Elizabeth's dancing master whom 


Samuel so ignoblys suspected), theorbo and Bau right 
have been removed with a little more care. 
* * * * 

Dr. Wav was no doubt at work on the third volume (Rooks 
VII-EX) of The Acneidof Virkilin English Verse (5s.).and Messrs. 
Macmillan pledged to publish it before they knew of the two 
other Knvlish ver-« ranslations of the Aeneid which have 
appeared within the last few weeks. It is extraordinary that 
there should be a market for three of these at the sat time 
and even more extraordinary that this one should be in 
ineglish hexameters which rhvme. generally in twos. « Slon- 
aliy in threes and just now and then, fora treat, in fours. Dr. 


Way's attempt is gallant: he is very nearly as erudite in 


inglish as was Virgil in Latin : n in so far 


oreovel 


as his terrible metre will permit it, almost poetic ; he is always 
faithful to his original faithful even unto the death of anv- 
thing which makes pleasant reading in our language Sut 


Virgil did not. pe rhips, set out to be 
certainly his 


dactyl for dactyl. 


ple usin 


vives meaning word for wor 


* & 


The HLuropa Year-Book 1929 (Muropa 


is now in its fourth vear and it becomes more comy 


and at the same time serviceable with every issue It includes 


as a welcome new feature an outline of the econ conditions 


in each country in addition to the compurative statistical 
tables relating to world cconomic and social conditions which 
form Part 4. Sir Josiah Sivip contributes an interesting 
monograph on™ The Dawes Plan in Operation.” and the 


editors, Mr. Ramsay Muir, Mr. Hugh Spender. and Mr. Micinel 


Farbman have enjoyed the assistance of all the prin I 
international organizations and sources of sociolog 1 infor 
mation. In future the last-named will be sole cdit but he 
tells us he can still look to his colleagues for advice. The 
section on the U.S.S.R. is of particular inte 
x a x 
Red Cavalry, by 1. Babel, translated by John Harland 


received a gvreat deal of attention and 
hailed as one of the 


(Knopf, 6s.) has 


praise in Russia where its author is 


most remarkable writers of the Post-Revolution School. 
His stories are mainly about the sufferings of the Jews and 


Poles, and of the Cossacks themsclves in their unsuccessful 

Polish campaign of 1920. Babel’s treatment of this theme 
| 

is violent, fragmentary and episodic. His distorted meta- 

phors and seenes of intolerable cruelty startle at first but 


' 


through constant repetition end by failing to 
Zbrouteh,” “the orange sun 


move tls, fina 
typical story, * Crossing the 
1 head,” in tl 


rolls down the sky like a decapitat h 
billet the w 


the smell of vesterday’s blood.” At. his 
already occupied by the mutilated corpse 
Babel is in 
for 


shares a mattress 


The artist in almost every 
submerged by his 
Perhaps beeause Babel is himself a Jew, one of the 

the * Red Cavalry,” he 
Cossack his fellow-soldiers. He hints as much in the story 
* My First Goose.” But it is in the Death of Dolgushey and 


in Afonka’s lonely, passionate grief over the loss of his horse 


of a murdered Jew. 


story passion crude, photographie 


detail. 


first to must needs out- 


serve in 


that there is evidence of a more sensitive spirit, and Babel is 

more convincing when his humanity softens his detachment. 

We can only conelude that some of his finer shades of matter 
and style have been lost in translation. 
* * ‘ 

A Norwegian journalist, Mr. Odd Arnesan, has told in The 

Polar Adventure (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) his experiences and dilli- 


culties in obtaining news about the ill-fated and ill-managed 


‘Italia’ flight. General Nobile has already been severely 
condemned by his own countrymen Anvone who wants 
more details can dig them out of these pages, but we can 


hardly recommend our readers to undertake the task, for the 


narrative is muddled and its translation bad. 


, 


(* More Books of the Week and 
716.) 


‘General nvledge 


Competition will be found on page 
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Mallorca’s Saint 


Ramon Lull: a Biography. Py E. Allison Peers, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K. 18s.) 


Tr is strange that, in spite of the interest now taken in the 


great personalities—tspecially the religious personalities —of 


the Middle Ages, so little notice has so far been bestowed by 
English students on Ramon Lull. Books on the spiritual and 
intelectual life of the thirteenth century mostly ignore him. 
Yet to achieve eminence as a prolific writer, an encyclopaedic 
scholar, a poet, preacher, and missionary, to begin life as a 
notable sinner, rise to the heights of mystic contemplation, 
and die in old age a martyt’s death, at least makes up a career 
with some claim to distinction. But Professor Peers, to whom 
we are already indebted for some excellent translations from 
Lull’s works, and who now makes a further demand upon our 
gratitude by this full and fascinating biography, has no 
English rivals in the field of Lullian studies. A glance at the 
233 entries in his formidable bibliography shows how com- 
pletely this subject is still virgin scil for the Anglo-Saxon 
student, though it has received in recent times much expert 
attention from Spanish historians and critics. 

Those who may yet vaguely connect “old Raymond 
Lully * with legendary tales of his prowess in alchemy and 
supposed discovery of the Great Elixir, will not find much that 
they recognize or expect in Professor Peers’ work. They will 
find instead the vivid and arresting picture of a real man of 
amazing vitality ; a great convert, indefatigable worker, and 
heroic lover of God. The real Ramon Lull was born in 
Mallorea about 1282, and was thus the younger contemporary 
of St. Louis and St. Thomas Aquinas. He was of good family, 
and as a boy was sent to the Court of James of Aragon. 
Romantic, passionate, and uncontrolled, he seems to have led 
during early manhood a wild and immoral life. At the crucial 
age of thirty he was abruptly converted by a vision of the 
Crucified, who appeared to him, as he was writing a love- 
song to the momentary object of his devotion. Each time 
that Ramon tried to finish the poem the vision recurred, with 
overwhelming effect. Finally, after a period of intense 
contlict, he capitulated to the demands of heavenly love, 
devoting to its service all those powers of his ardent and 
Vigorous nature which had so far been squandered on transi- 
tory objectives. The man who emerged from this profound 
transformation was, says Professor Peers, “the strangest 
blend of extreme idealism and sound common sense.” He 
had the temperament of a poet, the training of a courtier, a 
will of iron and an amazing capacity for sustained effort. 
From the beginning of his new life he looked towards one 
desired end—martyrdom for the Christian cause : but between 
these two points of the New Birth and the Perfect Death 
there lay endless possibilities of service. It was natural that 
Lull, bern in a country only lately delivered from the Moorish 
yoke, should first desire to go as a missionary among the 
Saracens ; but it is a remarkable testimony to his genius for 
reality that he immediately grasped the truth on which all 


The Next Ten Years in British Social and Economic Policy. 
By G. D. H. Cole. (Maemillan. 15s.). 

AN author commends himself when he has the grace to 
say that he has been wrong in the past, or at all events that 
conditions have changed so much that his former policy 
no longer avails. This is the case of Mr. G. D. H. Cole who 
has thought out again his political philosophy from the 
beginning and has come to the conclusions recorded in this 
book. He is no longer a Socialist in the sense in which he 
once used the term, but he declares that in many ways he 
is more a Socialist than ever. He has become a Socializer. 
Although there is not much in this book with which we can 
agree, let us say unreservedly that it has been a pleasure to 
follow Mr. Cole through his intellectual exercises. He is 
honest with himself and with his readers. 

The fundamental difference between Mr. Cole and those 
who are not Socializers is that he takes a gloomier view of 
everything that they would think justifiable. He sees 
Capitalism in a state of decline and of prospective eclipse. 
Ile thinks Unat the majesty of our foreign trade has departed 


A Socialist Thinks Again 





modern missionary enterprise is built — namely, that ep. 
thusiasm without education is not enough. The first step jy 
the conversion of the infidel is to learn the language that he 
speaks, and become acquainted with the faith that he hold, 
So, after a pilgrimage which probably included the chief holy 
places of Spain, Lull, like St. Ignatius two centurics later, 
deliberately put himself to school; learning chictly Lat), 
Arabic, and the principles of Christian theology. For tey 


years he lived in extreme simplicity at Paima; studying, 
writing, and, at least in the latter part of this period, holding 
debates with Jews and Saracens on the Christian faith. The 


first of his great literary works, the huge Book of Contem. 
plation, belongs to this time. 

Ilis next phase again reminds us of Ignatius. Tle retired 
to a lonely cave on Mount Randa, where he seems to have 
passed through profound mystical experiences. In his own 
words, ** Memory and Will set forth together, and climbed 
into the mountain of the Beloved, that Understanding might 
be exalted and love for the Beloved increased.” Lull was 
now forty-two years of age; and the most active and im- 
portant period of his life was vet to come. He emerge: from 
his mental and spiritual probation an omnivorous student, 
an untiring traveller, a prolific writer: in any one o! 
departments alone his achievement would be staggering. For 
forty years more he travelled, taught, and wrote on subjects 
that range from the details of education to the heiglits ef 
mystical theology. The chronicle of these ceaseless wan- 
derings and works, all devoted to one service and trained 
towards one goal, must be read in Professor Peers’ Life 
where it is told in considerable detail. At about fifty-one he 
composed his great romance, Blanquerna, the only one of his 
books which the modern reader is likely to enjoy as a whole: 
the two short and beautiful mystical tracts. The Art of Con- 
templation and Book of the Lover and Beloved, which have an 
established place among the classics of the spiritual life, form 
part of this work. Hle was sixty when his first missionary 
journey to Tunis at last took place. At seventy-five the 
intrepid old missionary again went to Africa, and was seized 
and cast into prison. He returned via Pisa, where he was 
shipwrecked ; travelled through France and Italy. and 
attended the Council of Vienne. In 1314, aged eighty-two, 
he went again to Tunis, where his last two works were written; 
and late in the following year was stoned to death at Buzia by 
a hostile crowd of Moors. Thus the martyrs death he had 
long desired and foreseen was at last achieved; and the 
beautiful epitaph he had written for the hero of The Tree o 
Love became his own : 


these 


* Here lies a Lover, who has died for his Beloved. and for love 
. . . Who has loved his Beloved with a love that is good, great and 
enduring . . . who has battled bravely for love's sake . . Lover 
ever humble, patient, loyal, ardent. liberal, prudent, ho!y and full 
of all good things, inspiring many lovers to honour and s his 


Beloved.” 






for ever. He counsels us to look to the development of home 
trade to make good the loss. He writes of British diplomacy 
as though it were simpty the old diplomacy. But are any 
of these statements true ? Capitalism in America has brought 
the manual worker to a higher condition of well-being than 
has ever been known in history. There seems to be no reason 
why Great Britain, or at least the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, should not reach a corresponding level. In the 
only country in which Socialism has been tried on a large 
scale” Russia —the condition of the workers is as low as the 
low-water mark of any civilized nation. 

Mr. Cole writes rather disparagingly of the prosperous 
new trades in Great Britain—the motor, chemical, electrical, 
and artificial silk industries—as being no substitute for the 
heavy industries and, therefore, as being incapable of saving 
us. We are not aware, however, that any intelligent capitalist 
has looked entirely to the new industries for salvation. All 
that has been said is that it is a remarkable fact that the 
Midlands and the South of England, already industrialized, 
now contain nearly 56 per cent. of the insured workers and 
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that these new industries are bound to help us back to pros- 
perity if only the older industries can recover a considerable 
part of their former wealth. Old industries and new industries 
in combination might indeed make this country richer than 
As for diplomacy, the 
Nobody 
ridiculous sense that dis- 


ever. What is there to prevent it ? 
difference between the old and the new is enormous. 
wants “open diplomacy in the 
cussion should be conducted in the presence of any outsiders 
(including the Press) who cared to join in, to advise or to 
threaten the principals, and to awaken the most debased of all 
passions greed and fear. Diplomacy is now “ open ™ in the 
desirable sense that no honest 


Every European Power must put 


nation can have anything 
to do with a secret treaty. 
its ecards on the table at Geneva. 

Even in judging popular moods and sentiments Mr. Cole 
sems to us to be far too gloomy. In trying to account for a 
reneral callousness in the presence of distress. he says ** Few 
ofus really like a sick man.” Don't we ? 
is that sickness nearly always kindles sympathy. 


Our own experience 
Mr. Cole 
says that there are “sections, even of the working classes, who 
are callous.” and adds * among the middle and upper classes, 
of course, this callousness is far worse.” Is it ? 
ganized the Spectator Fund for the relief of the Aberdare 
They saw with amazement 


Those w ho 


niners would not agree with him. 
readers 
These 


lisparities of observation between the ordinary man and 


the subseriptions from ‘upper and middle class ~ 


mounting to a sum that they had not dreamed of. 


Mr. Cole are not unimportant. because they explain Mr. Cole's 
anxiety to provide heroic remedies for illnesses which most 
people would say are passing or are imaginary. 

First. there 
proposes that 


We can mention only a few of the remedies. 
is the Corps.” Mr. Cole 
every unemployed man should be given the option of enrol- 


‘National Labour 
ment in this Corps which would perform “ useful) national 
The Corps is to be 


It would necessarily be disciplined, 


service.” conceived as primarily a great 
body of ** 


having a task no less than that of 


civil engineers.” 
“cleaning up” Great 


Britain, but it would be in no sense a military body. Every 
volunteer would be free to leave the Corps when he pleased at 
reasonable notice. The members must ke prepared to live 
inder canvas or in temporary huts. The Corps would be an 
instrument. but Mr. Cole hazards a guess that it 
That 


removed 


emergency 
might have the elements of 


permanence. is exactly 


what we fear. If skilled men were from their 


natural work, and for certain periods from: their homes, a new 


lass of rather servile labourers might develop who had said 
coodbve to their oid skill and their old instinets of indepen- 
he members be really trained as ™ civil 


dence. Hlow could | 


engineers if they were allowed to come and go as they liked 7 
Mr. Cole admits thai there 


at present conducted. but he su 


would probably be a clash with 


gyests 


trade unionism as it is 


that the proposal for ~ diluted I:bour ~ in the building trade 
which was rejected by the trade unionists only for a technical 
reason indicates the possibility. of agreement. 

mention the proposal that body 


Next we must some 


resembling the Board of National Investment proposed by 
the Liberals ought to be set up to guide the investment of 
private capital. to raise loans for development. and to conserve 
capital already MacDonald, 
with his Keonomic Committee consisting partly of Ministers 


embarked in industry. Mr. 


ind partly of expert assessors is, of course, on the same 
ack. The Board would be under the direction of the Govern- 
nent and responsible to Parliament. 

Mr. Cole is not altogether opposed to the present movement 


asks whether Rationali- 


for rationalizing industries, but he 


zation could really solve the problem of distribution — a 


jue stion which provekes us to ask whether Socialism (or 
finding markets for what 


Socialization) has any method of 


industry produces. Anyhow. Mr. Cole places Socialization 
above Rationalization. Many of his remarks on this subject 
remind us of the late Herr Walter Rathenau., whose name. 


however, is not mentioned. Mr. Cole does not want to 
Socialize all industries, but only to bring the industrial system 
is a whole under cfiective social control. Our new-style 
Socialist admits that direct Parliamentary contvol of industry 
would be inefficient. [le prefers expert commissions. The 
Bank of England would be socialized and so would the Joint 
Stock banks. Works Councils would appear in every industry. 


Mr. Cole perceives that no Labour Government could raise 


waves at once. Socialization would be a long evolution but 


he is emphatic that a Labour Government could prove in a 
single Parliament that the work of Socialization was possible 
und should he ntinued. As it would he impossible to raise 
wages immediately the insufliciency would be 
Mr. Cole does not deny that the very 


Jarge new taxation which a Labour Governmen 


made up by 
Family Allowane cs. 
would impose 
would deplete seme of the present reserves of industry, but he 


argues that that would not matter if the remaining savings 
of the nation were properly directed. 

When the coal mines were pros] crous Lal our was cnthusi- 
Now Mr. Cole is not at all 


characteristic. fe 


astic for their nationalization. 
enthusiastic. This is 
cipitately 


surrenders = pre- 
not that we disagree with him in this respect 

to the ery that food must not be made dearer, but what would 
he his attitude if clothes and all other necessaries became 
think they 
under the 


dearer, as we would, under Socialization %’ No 
doubt 


every bod, 


huge redistribution which he advocates 


would get something. But would anybody get 
reminded of Mr. R. H. Hutton’s witty 


* Socialism means that every man would have one 


enough *% We are 
saving : 
boot.” 


Beethoven the Creator 


Beethoven the Creator. By Romain Rolland Gollan =.) 


M. Roiiannp has devoted the first volume of his Beethoven the 


Creator to the period covering the Eroica to the Appassionata, 


“the period of combat.” | Phe furthei 


volumes and, from the evidence of the present work, we can 


author has promises 


he certain thai the 
highest peaks in the 


complete study will stand a ne of the 


whole range of Beethoven literature. 


We need not lament that this first Hume was not rendy for 
the Beethoven centenary. Indeed its appearan tt this 
moment is all the more welcome. in that it cnables us to revise 
many Of the opinicns and ideas which a set ¢ sion temds te 


wring from even the scholarly mind 


mist 


It is impossible to read u pave ol y. & iriet vi 
without being aware ot a cigantic strugel iy \ ntence 
he is measuring the strength of his own creative force 
drawing upon that of his subject for his sustenance. [ft is 
essentially a personal creation that is tu sav.a poeti ne. 
True. the scientific method is not altoveth ahundencd. but 
whenever it is adopted it) is made subservient to an 
interpretation in which rhapsody and revere rt moled. 

Kor example, M. Rolland embarks upon what at first 
appears to be a purely niusical analysis of the Kroiea 
Symphony. Tle traces the themes as they were dduall 
developed in the sketch hooks. The shows ht “ ilic ite ol 
the organism gradually took shape. He indulges ina 
mathematical demonstration in conneNnion with the 
Durchfihrung. le shows that Beethoven planned — his 


modulations before deciding upon the actual character of th 
line. In fact. he does all that the most cust iuisaiyst could 
desire. But in doing this he cannot remain coktly impersonal. 
Hlis dissections and his poetic interpretations run side by 
side. as in this passage ; fhe mighty motive eradualls 
raises its head: it transforms itself into fragments as if by 
that means to find a way through. But always it is met by 


the plaint that stays it and troubles its heart (burs 83 ff.) 
Phe grent 
off-beat harmonies cut sharply down (bars 1238. cte.). Ut is 


Cheeked in its impulse. it returns, it redoubl 


the coufession of defeat, the renunciation of tenderness, of 
Schnsucht (bars 132 f7.). The first Allegro 


closes with a bleeding wound. cruel harmonies that hurt.” 


section of the 
There are those who defend this kind of criticism: on the 
eround that. it 
that there are 


introduces the human clement. and we know 
others to whom this flaunting of personal 
There 


Newmap, whosc 


reaction is an abomination. is something ironical in 
the fact that Mr. Ernest 


this subject £ considered in a recent Spectator article, should 


strong views on 


have been called upon to translate this book. Some of 
M. Rolland’s imaginative flights must have caused the 


translator to blush as he set down the words in Tneglish. 
But it does not appear that he has gone out of his way to 
pale the 
may be grateful, for the English version is very readable, 
and Mr. Newman continually 


authors highly coloured style; and for this we 


makes us aware of the fact 
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that in the French language* these transports ring more 
truly. M. Rolland pours scorn upon biographers who  sct 
out to read their here a lesson, and he does not hide the 
fact that it is Thayer whom he has in mind. Certainly he 
himself is guilty of no such insolence. His purpose is, rather, 


to derive some spiritual significance from the smallest of 


Beethoven's actions and from the slightest incidents in his 
life, but the motive is always so sincere and the attitude so 
genuinely humble that one is willing to condone some of the 
exaggerated figures of. speech, especially when one meets 
with such a passage as this: ‘ Beethoven would not be 
Beethoven if he were not foo much of whatever he was. I 
do not praise him; I do not blame him; I am trying to 
paint him whole. Whoever would understand him must be 
able to embrace the excess of his contrasts, that brings about 
his mighty equilibrium.” 

There are important appendices. One deals exhaustively 
with the evidence concerning Beethoven's deafness, with the 
author's own conclusion that the trouble was accentuated by 
Becthoven’s tremendous power of concentration ; and in this 
he scems to be supported by Dr. Marage, who agrees that there 
is a parallel between Beethoven's case and the practice of 
Yoga. 

Another appendix is devoted to the Brunsvik sisters and 
Giulietta Guicciardi. During the centenary year M. de 
Hevesy published the results of his study of the files of the 
Ministry of Police at Vienna and the papers of Countess 
Thérése Brunsvik, which were discovered in the archives of 
Palfalva. M. Rolland considers all the available evidence and 
presents a plausible picture of Beethoven in the company of 
these young women, who, one after the other, occupied the 
chief place in his heart. - Incidentally, attention is drawn to 
an error in M. de Hevesy’s Beethoven, an error which should 
teach us to be wary of personal interpretations. 

Basin, MAINE. 


** Beethoven, les grandes époques créatrices.’ Editions du Sablier, 
Paris. 
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Rogues and Worse 


The Mysterious Baronne de Feuchéres. By Louis Ayips 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 
Sinners Down the Centuries. By P. B. Barry. (Jarrolds. |x, 
Curious Trials and Criminal Cases. By EF. HH. Bicrstady, 
(Hutchinson. — 1&s.). 
Detective and Secret Service Days. By EF. To. Woodhaly, 
(Jarrolds.  18s.). 
Guilty or Not Guilty?) By Guy H. B. Logan. (Stanley Pay, 
15s.) 
Tur collective price of the five volumes detailed above j, 
£4 1s. 6d., and, if it is true that a fool and his money ay 
soon parted, the publishers must be firm believers in thy 
ubiquity and numbers of the slightly unwise public to whom 
they seemingly appeal. But the purchaser of most, at all 
events, of these works is not going to get very much for his 
money, for in bulk they are distressingly dull. Scandalous, 
of course— there is no end to the scandal that can be written 
round eighteenth century royalty for instance. But surely 
the most voracious devourer of scandal and homicide and 
sordid intrigue will be surfcited when he is confronted with 
“Curious Trials,” which run from that of Socrates to the gentle. 
man who was arraigned for violating the anti-evolution 
statute of Tennessee, with a dull legal analysis of a case that 
can never be settled, and —as a glorious culmination — with 
Sinners Down the Centuries, who range from Cleopatra 
(oddly enough associated by the author with Marcus Antoninus) 
to Cora Pearl, and from Ovid to Edmund Kean (not.surely a 
sinner of the first rank), and who move in “a world (fortu- 
nately or unfortunately) innocent of Herr Freud or Herr 
Jung.” 

Apart from the * dramatic ~ (that is, flashy) tone of most 
of these books and apart from their errors of fact: which ar 
myriad, what strikes one forcibly about so much of this 
inferior writing is its cheap vulgarity. In Sinners Down th 
Centuries Abélard is styled **a cad and a prig.” and in Curious 
Trials Socrates is described as * the great debunker of his 
times,” and therefore one is not in the least surprised to 
find the latter book containing chapter-headings — lik 
“Cupid in Court,” “ Chastity Preserved,” and another, 
which seems by this time to be growing a little grey in th 
whisker——* The Kternal Triangle.’ If it) is suggested in 
justification of all this spate of third-rate printed matter 
that it is a contribution to the study of criminal psychology, 
the reply is that serious criminologists go to the original 
records and not to cheap réchauffés of them. 

Ilow dull such réchauffés may be is exemplified in the lat 
M. Andreé’s The Mysterious Baronne. The Baronne was not 
a mystery at all. She was Sophie Dawes, the well-known 
Knglish courtesan, who acquired the Duce de Bourbon 
(amongst many others) for a lover. The Duke was found 
in 1830 hanging by the neck dead, and it became a question 
whether his end was murder or suicide. Despite the author's 


256 laborious pages of legal analysis and his“ cone!usive 
revelations,” it is still a question. Mr. Barry in) Sinner 


Down the Centuries specializes in crotic adventure, can writ 
(p. 110) * the data és taken ~ and “a form of parasiiicism 
(p. 280), and when he quotes from a language not his own 
hardly ever does so without making a mistake in it. Mr 
Bierstadt in Curious Trials slays again the slain by recounting 
(inter alia) the fifty times told stories of the murder of Thynne 
of Longieat and the trials of Lord Mohun, George Wishart, 
and Socrates ; but, as he writes from New York, it is possibl 
that these ancient tales have not yet reached so far. Tlowever 
we do owe him gratitude for retelling the famous. story 
of bow in 1925 the State of Tennessee championed the legend 
of Adam and Eve and gave Mr. W. J. Bryan the opportunity 
of declaring that he “absolutely and unequivocally refused 
to be a mammal.” 

Out of all this welter of pseudo-sensation, inaccurate history 
and mediocre writing it is refreshing to be able to single out 
two books which are honest of purpose and straight forwardly 
written. Mr. Woodhall, both as a regular detective, in th 
military secret service and through private detective work, 
has enjoved a varied experience, which has enabled him te 
produce in Detective Days a well-written and genuinely exciting 
hook of first-hand knowledge. It is consoling to hear him 
say that “ crime is the most unremunerative profession in the 
world,” and his further opinion that in the criminal under 


world there exist certain master minds “ whose identity & 
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Falstaff and Mistress Page 
at Windsor 


MISTRESS PAGE -Well met, Sir John. 
fast? You lack breath, my 


Sut whither away so 
old friend. 


FALSTAFF—Good heart, sweet Mistress Pave, I have been 
more affrighted than ever I was by Perey Hotspur on 
Shrewsbury field. Plague take the rogue who gave me 


this bout of knee-quake 


MISTRESS PAGY-—How good Sir Knight?) Who has 
vexed you thus on this brief revisiting of earth wherein 
we meet? Not mine host of the Garter, 
reckoning left unpaid these three centuries 


now, 


surely, with a 


rascal on 
all the way 


a murderous 
from the 


rALSTArF—Marry, no. “Iwas 
four wheels that chased me 


to Harry’s castle here. 


bridge 


MISTRESS PAGE —QOut upon you, you old mountain of flesh ! 
Did you fear to be run over by that little ** that 
you must go skipping and panting like a scared capon in 
front of it? Why, thy fatness ton all ‘tis but ghostly 
stuff—would bring a ‘“* Seventy ” in full career to a stand- 
still, were you in the way. 


Seven” 


I may 
as that malmsey- 


FALsTAIF—A fig for 
have been two yards 


your 


quips, Mistress Page. 
about in the waist, 





nosed varlet Nym used to say, but, quick, not ghost, Twas 
not built as a buffer for any of your motor cars. Did you 
mark how fast and silently that saucy little box o° tricks 
ran at me? 

Mistress PAGE—Ay, T did well and uphill too. “Iwas 
easy to guess the spirit in’t. 

FALSTArF—Spirit 2?) By’r lady, would you tell me good 


cognac that might fill an honest eentleinan’s skin goes to 


the running of these rapscallion chariots ? 


MISTRESS PAGE —Nay, nay, Sir John. Not cognac -the 
unbalancing spirit of your ancient potations. “Tis a right 
well-balanced brand of spirit T had in mind. 
FALSTAFF—Say you so? How call you it, Mistress ? 


MISTRESS PAGE—Why, by my troth, man -hast never heard 


of petrol ? 


FALSTAFF—I'Il mark the word. 


MISTRESS PAGE —But mark me this, too, Sir Knight—when 
you see a very midget of a car rush hell-for-leather up the 
steepest hill, e’en though it carry a score stone man like 
yourself, you may be sure ‘tis 
innards. 


no common petrol in’s 


FALSTAFF—How now ? Not coniumon petrol?) What's un- 


common to it ? 
John, name and its 


MISTRESS PAGE—Whiv, Sir both if 


quality —SHELL. 
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On great colt 


occasions 


At Muirfield when the ‘Open’ is being 
played and indeed on every like occasion 
you see how Lotus Golf Shoes are worn, 
almost as a matter of course, by the best 
golfers and the keenest onlookers. You 
meet them everywhere —Lotus Veldt- 
schoen—Lotus spiked golf shoes— 
Lotus moulded rubber sole shoes. 
Wherever the ground will take and 
show an imprint you could if you looked 
closely see where these shoes had made 
their mark in passing. 


Archie Compston, the cele- 
brated golfer, has now been coon 


appointed special adviser to “E 
Lotus Ltd.,on all questions €E ‘ tar 
relating to Golf shoes MS 


LOTUS LTD., STAFFORD AND NORTHAMPTON. 
Also at Bush Building, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City, v.s.a; 


Ldn (Whelesale only) 103 Oxford Street (Regent 2098.) 























a 


The makers of Lotus Shoes 
have studied the golfers’ shoe 
needs compared notes with 
the greatest players andcritics. 
If anyone knows what’s what 
about golf shoes it’s the Lotus 
expert. Here are some famous 


; 
Lotus models. 


* Lotus Magpie I NI (illustrated), 
Pearl Elk and black golf shoe 
45 - 

*® The famous Lotus Veldtschoen 
“774” guaranteed waterproof 

= 

* The Lightweight nail studded 
shoe IN3 in brown chrome 


37 6 


GOLF SHOES 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 











Che Church 
Pastoral=Fid 
Society 


is a HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY of the Church of 
England, and helps to make the work of the Church more 
efficient by means of its grants to incumbents of large and 
populous urban parishes, and also of widely scattered rural 
districts. Incumbents are thus enabled to employ additional 
agents, both clerical and lay, to proclaim the Gospel in the 
Church, in the Mission Hall, in the street, and in the homes 
of the people. Pastoral visitation “ from house to house ” 
has always been a principle on which the Society Jays emphasis. 





Last year more than £46,000 was disbursed in grants for 
1,150 additiona! workers, clerical and lay. 


THE C.P.A.S., THROUGH ITS ORDINATION FUND, 
is also helping to provide a spiritual and evangelical ministry 
for the future by grants to earnest-minded men, of limited 
means, towards the cost of their training for the Ministry. 
This year 86 Candidates ave being helped in this way. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SOCIETY are such as to 
commend themselves to all who are loyal to the Reformation 
settlement and who value the spread of Evangelical truth. 


Information may be obtained from THE SECRETARIES, 


Church Pastoral-Aid Society, 


Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 








SAVE 2, 5% wise 





[ NTEREST 1S PAID haill-yearly—January ist and July ist—by this 
Societ, to Investors who take up its Shares. Accounts may be opeved 
with any sum trom 1/- to within £5,000. 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
WITIIDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
depreciation in value. and no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred. 
FULLY SECURED 

THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over £5,900,000 and the Reserves 
exceed £294,000. 

THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 


136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, wW.2 
Trustees: Rev. 8 W. HuGues, p.p., and Ernesr W. Bearp, Esq. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge 
Remittances can be made through any branch of the Midland, Barclays 
or Lioyis Banks 

C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.3., F.L.A.A., Manager, 





























GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
LAND CRUISES 


By RAIL and ROAD 


WEEKLY from MAY 6th to SEPTEMBER 30th. 





First-Class Rail, Motors, Hotels, Sight-sceing Fees and Gratuities. 


SIX-DAY TOURS. 12 Guineas. 


Tour No. P aay A: : 
1. Forest of Dean, Wye Vailey, Malvern Hills and Ss 
Country. 
2. Torquay, South Devon, Cornish Riviera, Plymouth 
3. Cheddar Valicy, Exmoor, “Lorna Doone” Cor 
Torquay, et 


A REPRESENTATIVE. OF THE G.W.R. WILL PERSONALLY 
CONDUCT EACH TOUR. 

The Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddingtou Station, London, 

W.2, will send folder with full tnformation to any address upor 








application, 
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never revealed,” lends verisimilitude to the colossi of crime 
who thrill us in the pages of * Sapper” and Sherlock Holmes. 
In Mr. Logan’s Guilty or not Guilty? criminals of this kind 
do not figure : 
This book does succeed in throwing light on criminal 


it is the rank and file who are displayed in 
action. 
psychology, and at the same time as it sets forth the various 
details of many unpunished crimes, it illustrates the cautious 
and splendidly fair character of British justice. And vet 
judicial errors have been made. Oscar Slater was enlarged 
but vesterday ; the case of Stinie Morrison (who did not, as 
the author seems to imply, commit suicide, but died after a 
spell of terrible punishment in a strait-jacket) is probably 
another instance of while over the 
Atlantic there is the still vexed question of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
towhich Mr. Upton Sinclair's recent novel of Boston is devoted. 
Mr. Logan’s study of the murderers Browne and Kennedy is 
an instructive bit of psychology, but he will not command 
general agreement for his opinion that the execution of Edith 
Thompson for the Bywaters-Thompson murder was “an 
inexcusable miscarriage of justice.” 


mistaken conviction : 


Catholic Emancipation 


Daniel O'Connell and the Story of Catholic Emancipation, 
By MacDonagh. Burns, Oates and Washburn. 

Catholic Emancipation, 1829 to 1929. (Longmans. Is. 6d.) 

The People’s History of Catholic Emancipation. By John 
Quinlan. (Willams and Norgate. 5s.) 


Ix his long but most engrossing biography Mr. Michael 
MacDonagh follows the fortunes of Daniel O’Connell from first 
to last, from the Irish cabin where in accordance with the 
then prevalent custom of fosterage a prosperous farmer's son 
passed his infancy, till he died, as Greville said, the most 
important and most conspicuous man of his time and country. 
We watch his carecr as a successful barrister: “a sound, 
verdict compelling lawyer.” and 
agitator, who treats his life 


then as a great political 
work, the desire of his soul, 
Catholic Emancipation, as a brief; inflaming by his eloquence 
the hearts of his countrymen and finally wringing freedom 
from the English Parliament, without bloodshed, by means of 
his tongue, ** eloquent, bewitching, deluding, 
stinging.” 


imperative and 


O'Connell fascinated and dazzled his generation. Lecky 
said of him that * he filled a space in the thoughts of men that 
In 
Kerry they'd say he’s the full of the door,” sang the rhymester 
of the Dublin Streets. Gladstone thought him 
popular leader the world has ever seen.” Thackeray, not alto- 
gether uninfluenced by the current opinion in certain fashion- 
able circles that he was * 
the interesting admission 
he is a great man and we owe him Catholic Emancipation.” 

Mr. MacDonagh throws a light upon the conflicting verdicts 
which puzzled the novelist. 
many of his countrymen, * 


no Irishmen and very few Englishmen have equalled.” 


* the greatest 


a bully. a blackguard, and a buffoon,” 


made “he may be a humbug, but 


O'Connell. he says, had, like so 
a want of the sense of the incon- 
gruous, an obliviousness to the line where things noble and 
The author 
has a wonderful power of showing his reader scenes of Irish 


solemn verge on things puerile and ridiculous.” 


rejoicing, noble in their inspiration, ridiculous in their expres- 
sion, as when * forty-two bands filled the air with discordant 
melody,” tree was planted (or stuck in) 
during the night opposite his (O°Connell’s) window and filled 
with an plaving fiddles and = tlutes by whose 
A Celt and a Catholic, O'Connell 
was always a stranger when he was in England. He had 


‘or when a large 
orchestra 
strains he was awakened. 


remained with his foster-parents longer than was usual even 
then. He belonged in a sense to the peasantry, in whom 
racial peculiarities are always marked. On his death-bed the 
priest records that he was saying his prayers * in the sort of 
rude Irish dialect * in which he had first learned them. 

Not the least graphic chapter in the whole book describes 
O'ConneH’s duel with D’Esterre. Duelling was at its height 
in Ireland, and O'Connell drove out from Dublin to the 
appointed place in a coach and four. He mortally wounded 
his opponent, to the wild delight of a crowd of spectators who 
seem to have behaved like men at a race meeting. But the 
death of D’Esterre, which occurred many hours afterwards, 
shocked O'Connell terribly. Of the kind of remorse which in 
an Englishman is usually connected with secrecy, however: 








He always lifted his hat and mutmured a 
prayer for his adversary’s soul and his own forgiveness when 
he passed the house where D’Esterre died. ** He wore a black 
glove always on his right hand when he received the Sacrament 
of Communion. That hand, he said. took a fellow-creature’s 
life. and I shall never bare it in the presence of my Redeemer.” 
The incident probably was not without effect in his determined 
Indeed he said in the House 


he knew nothing. 


opposition to political bloodshed. 
of Commons that this was so. 

A volume of essavs on Catholic 
thought from the hero of Emancipation to its historical effects 
As Cardinal Bourne points out in his Introduction. there ts a 
very large section of the English public for whom the words 
They do not realize how stultifving 


Emancipation turns our 


have no precise meaning. 
were the old restrictions nor * the never failing vitality of the 
Catholic Church as soon as it is given even a limited freedom 
of expression and expansion.” Certainly sufficiently 
interested in the subject of religion to read the book at all will 


no on 
consider the evidence here put before him without either 
Father Thurston's 
Church is the more im- 


satisfaction or alarm, according to his views. 
Statistical Progress of the Catholic 
pressive from its extreme caution. 
his figures. Sir John Gilbert's article on the development of 
Catholic education is hardly less astonishing. The Catholic 
Bishop of Brentford and Abbot Butler tell of the 
of Catholic philanthropy and of the Religious Orders. 


Let those who doubt read 


influence 


Archi- 


bishop Goodier, writing of * The Catholic Church and the 
Spiritual Life.” calls attention to “a iixed, almost stolid 
faith “to be seen among English Roman Catholics which 


* the rationalizing blindness around them” leaves unaffected. 


From a literary point of view we should say that Mr. 
Algernon Cecil's * The Catholic Church and Literature “is 
the best of the essays. and Mr. Chesterton's, of course. the 


most provocative. 

We notice that Mr. Quinlan’s History of Catholic Emancipa- 
Williams and Norgate 
course, expect a book of slightly different character. The 


tion is published by Messrs. and. of 


writer has, he says. “ suppressed any extraneous comment 
facts.” 


logy of the matter (the analysis of the sentiments and per- 


on his story, * being content to relate * The psycho- 
sonulities behind the facts) has been made as unobtrusive as 
possible.” The book is slim in form, but nevertheless sub- 
tantial. It will be useful to all those who prefer a plain 


tale. 
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The Magazines 


AN exceedingly interesting article by Sir Charles Hobhouse in 
the Contemporary Review weighs the chances of the conflicting 
political parties in the coming Election. * Russo-British 
Relations,” by Mr. E. F. Wise, is an arresting piece of reasoning. 
The results hoped for by a rupture of relations with Russia 
have come, he thinks,to nothing. ** Of the twenty-two nations 
who at any time have had diplomatic relations with the 
U.S.S.R. only Great Britain has broken them off.’ The 
effects of the rupture have been to transfer a considerable 
amount of trade from England to Germany or elsewhere. ** Is 
any responsible person,” he asks, * really afraid of Communist 
propaganda, Russian or English,in this country ?*’ or does 
any such person really fear a world s:volution in the near 
future?“ Persecution anyhow is a notoriously inadequate 
method of combating ideas. The best antidote to those ele- 
ments in Russia and elsewhere who attach more importance 
to stirring up world revolution than to the peaceful develop- 
ment of Russia, is to make it transparently clear that economic 
co-operation with the rest of the world is possible and worth 
while.” Dr. Greville Macdonald and Dr. Scott Lidgett 
write of “ King’s College, London: 1829-1929,” the latter 
with special reference to Frederick Denison Maurice. 

The Fortnightly opens with a timely and very lively article by 
Mr. Adam Gowans White on * Our Three Political Leaders,” 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
In * Three Victorians and the Theatre,” Mr. Harley Granville 
Barker discusses Tennyson, Swinburne,and Meredith from the 
wint of view of the drama— Tennyson's Queen Mary, Swin- 
Conia Bothwell,and Meredith’s “ Essay on Comedy ” and the 
unfinished ** Sentimentalists ” lead him to the following con- 
clusion :——** Tennyson, Swinburne, Meredith, would be drama- 
lists ; and in a theatre that could not profit them, nor profit by 
them something was very wrong, surely, and for that matter 
stillis perhaps.” Miss Mary Bradford Whiting writes charmingly 
of * Nicholas Breton Gentleman,” ornamenting her paper with 
tlelightful quotations from the poet who died just three 
hundred years ago. 


Two Frenchmen, M. André Paulian and M. Hdmond Préclin, 
write of “ The Roman Question” in the Nineteenth Century. 
They ask those who rejoice over the reconciliation of Church 
and State in Italy to pause and think. Having laid many 
probable difficulties before their readers they sum up in favour 
of the agreement. A clergyman and a layman, Mr. J. C. 
Hardwick and Mr. R. S. Cochrane, write despondently of 
“The Church and the Village,” the former declaring that 
villagers of to-day while in no way hostile to the Parson * are 


in varying degrees quite indifferent ~-—the latter ascribing the 
present emptiness of the Churches largely to the spread of 
Anglo-Catholic views among the Clergy. ‘ Mind, Matter, 


and Prof. Eddington,” by Canon Quick, is a paper whicb will 
delight the plain man longing for a little light upon the Pro- 
fessor’s much-discussed Gifford Lectures. The attitude of the 
child mind towards poetry is considered by Mr. Aubrey de 
Sélincourt under the heading * Poetry for Preparatory 
Schools.” He deprecates the too much comment and too 
many notes with which the poetry put before school children 
is so often loaded. Complete comprehension is not always 
necessary to the enjoyment of great literature. 


Mr. Leonard Whibley’s article on * Thomas Gray at Eton ” 
is, we think, the most interesting thing in a very good number 
of Blackwood. We gives a wonderfully real picture of the 
Eton of Walpole and Gray. Whatever hardships upper-class 
boys of two hundred years ago had to bear, it is certain that 
at Eton they were not overworked. ‘ Some personal recol- 
lections of George Gissing,” by Ellen Gissing,add materially 
to our knowledge of the novelist’s strange personality, 
* Phantom Delivery,” by Mr. L. Luard, is a yachting experience 
very well told. 

Mr. Roy Chapman’s adventures while “ Exploring the 
Gobi” again delight the readers of The World To-day. A 
-vonderful find has rewarded the efforts of the expedition: they 
have unearthed bones of the largest prehistoric beast yet 
discovered. It is of “the rhino type.” In “ A New First 
Lady in the White House,’ Miss Mary Rinehart describes 
the duties and personalities of Mrs. Hoover and of other wives 
of former Presidents of the United States. Her account of 
the Court life of the New World is full of gossiping interest 
much enhanced by photographs. The experiences of Howard 
Thurston, the conjurer, as told by Mr. Joseph Kay, are very 
amusing. ‘The article is headed * Think fast, or be lost.” ~ 

Sir Arthur Yapp in the Empire Review writes of ‘ The 
Young Emigrant,” with expert knowledge, and Miss Muriel 
AXent entertains her readers by her picture of ** The Notable 
Educationalists,” i.¢., Hannah More and Miss Edgeworth’s 
father, Richard Lovell Edgeworth. 


It is cheering to see that in the May number of The Realist 
(Macmillan, 2s.) the editorial policy of giving serious thought 
to our social problems continues. The first article by Prof. 
G. E. C. Catlin discusses ** The Next Step for Democracy,” and 





—, 


makes a plea for the extension of scientific control.in admin;. 
tration. The second article, a review of the theories of y 
Julien Benda, by Mr. Herbert Read, brings forward « radie, 
criticism of democracy itself. Almost all the other artiel, 
have some social bearing, especially the papers on ~ Une 
ployment and Empire” and of * A Future for British Ag, 
culture.” Some of the contributors seem to identify realisy 
with jocularity ; even Mr. Aldous Huxley in his study 
* Pascal”’ is not free from this fault. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 709.) 

A Geography of Western Europe, edited by FE. D. Labord 
(University of London Press, 8s. Gd.), has been writte, 
by five public-school masters to supply the need of a text. 
beck suitable for their pupils. The text and illustrations ap 
both excellent of their kind, but it is a somewhat arid king 
* In the Paris Basin the successive strata rise up by low gent! 
slopes from the centre of the basin to the outer edges. wher 
they fall, by steep escarpments, to the succeeding strata, 
With the best wiil in the world, our eyes tend to close after, 
succession of sentences such as this. Why should the tende 
brain of the adolescent be more immmune to boredom % 

* * % % 












































































We cannot agree with the publishers of Confrac! Bridg 
Standards, by Wilbur C. Whitehead (Victor Gollancz, 3s. 6d. 
that this is a book for the beginner, and doubt whethe & | 
the system which it advocates will, at any rate in 
this country, meet with the approval of even experienced 
players. It is solely concerned with the accurate evaluation 
of every card. It is scientific, no doubt, though we cpuestion 
whether, philosophically, a quick trick can have a fraction: 
value; but does the average amateur (and most of us ar 
amateurs) care to dehumanize bridge to this extent? I 
however, he can bring himself to face this relentless array of 
statistics and analyses, he will be rewarded by several obiter 
dicta which he will do well to keep in mind. As the hook i 
apparently intended for English readers, the tentative cod 
published by the Portland Club might with advantage hay 
been added. ‘The printing is of poor quality. 

* * * % 

Repetition, discursiveness and a looseness of phrascvlog 
usually characterize books composed of articles which hay 
already appeared in periodicals, and Biblical Anthropology 
by H. J. D. Astley (Oxford University Press, 12.. 6d 
is not an exception. The uninstructed reader may be in 
terested, but the anthropologist will ask what necessity then 
is to plough afresh a field already well cultivated. Thicre iss 
good deal of confused thinking, and frequent digressions co no! 
make for clear exposition. The author is obsessed with th 
belief that all races must pass through identical stages o! 
evolution, and is so strongly opposed to the diffusion theory 
that even the swastika is regarded as everywhere cue t 
independent invention, which is manifestly unlikely. .\nimism 
and totemism are the criteria by which he tests the similarity 
of Mosaic laws to savage customs, but the theory of totcmisn 
which he expounds would not bear critical examination, 
* Democracy is a system unknown to primitive man,” is on 
of many astonishing statements. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Lady Laura Ridding 
Wouston, Sutton-Scotney, Hants. for the following : 





P ont . ; 
Questions on Trees in Legend and Literature 

1. By what name is the anchar tree commonly known at 
with what fabulous powers is it credited ? 

2. How did evidence concerning a mastick and a holmtres 
save a woman's life ? 

3. In what wood was the sap of the thorn trees made of blood? 

4. To what tree does the poet vow : 

* And I will work in prose and rhyme, 
And praise thee more in both 
Than bard has honoured beech or lime” 

5. Name the wood of which the earliest recorded ship was !utlt. 

6. What tree formed the grave of a murdered sage ? 

7. Give the name of the sacred ash, beneath whose shade th 
gods of Asgard met in council. ‘ 

8. What tree bears nothing but dead fruit ? 

9. Who was Anodos, beloved by a beech and hated by an 4% 
and an alder ? 

10. In what English abbey does a thorn grow, said by tracittioo 
to have been planted there eighteen hundred years ago ? 

il. ieictieedhane was about a ** Green Willow ” ? 

12. When did the bramble accept the crown rejected by tho olivé 
the figtree and the vine ? 

13. Who wrote the story of the life aad death of an egowst! 
fir tree ? 

Answers will be found on page 720, . 
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The Barneys “ EeverFresit” Container maintains the 
freshness of its contents absolutely. Wherever Transport 
reaches, Barneys can now follow aid arrive as sweet, 


fresh and fragrant as when its wonder-tin was first sealed. 


' 





“FEVER RESH” genius means much to smokers in the 
lonely places: it kills all those factors which ordinarily 
do harm to good Tebacco. Time and distance, drv- 
ness, humidity, and extremes of temperature no longer 


NS 


Juestions ; é ; i : 
Ridding exist as deteriorating influences, for Barneys in its 
cacy “}EeverFresit” Tin 1s good Tobacco kept good 
Nae : a P : 
rature When the rubber tab is pulled, air rushes, Jusses in, and 
ial this sanctuary of Factory-freshness opens easily, Until 
someone pulls that httle Tab, a virtual vacuum within, 
holmtres and atmospheric pressure from without, keep the 
blood ? Barneys “ EverFresiu” Tin sealed and locked and its 
moody . ~ . e q*,° . ° 
joyous contents immune from all condition-disturbing 
influences .. . . through the Desert, across the Si 
wasles, on the Seven Scas, everywhere. 
Hult. 
a u 
nade @ BRITISH DUTY-FREE DESPATCHES FOR ABROAD 
— We will eladly send you our weights to most of the distant 
Booklet explaining how smokers places. Send a posteard for the 
abroad may receive Barneys “OVERSEA(S POSTAL 
uw ash supplies Ex-Bond = and British PARCELS BOOKLET” 
Duty-free. It gives postages and to the factory address beneath. 


t ractiti0o 


(T.16) John Sinclair, Ltd. (Export Dept. S.), Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ™) 
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COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING. 
Ee cee Ls 
EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS | shecia! single premium "contracts. Phe normal sinking -fy 
business is, however, 6xpanding satisfactorily, the annual premiy, 


INSURANCE 


LARGE INCREASE IN LIFE DEPARTMENT, 








RECORD BONUSES. 


MARINE INSURANCE CONDITIONS. 





SIR EDWARD MOUNTAIN’S REVIEW. 





Tue Ordinary General Meeting of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions Insurance, Limited, was held 30th April, at the Moorgate 
offices of the company, 32, Moorgate, E.C. 

Sir Edward M. Mountain, Bt., J.P. (chairman and managing 
director), presided. 

The Assistant Secretary (Mr. L. A. Mouat Jones, F.1.A.) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, who was received with cheers, said :—My lord 
and gentlemen—It is my duty and pleasure to submit to you the 
report and accounts for the year 1928. Before asking you to 
adopt them I will refer to some of the more important features. 

In the first place L feel [ must refer to the loss by death of two 
of our most esteemed and valued colleagues: Mr. M. F. Monier- 
Williams, who was a director for many years on our main board 
and who had had a life-long experience in insurance business, and 
in whorn the company has lost a very warm friend and supporter ; 
and Lord Southward, who was a director of our West End board 
and had been connected with the company for many years and 
whose support and friendship we all very much valued. 


Lire DerarRTMENT. 

This department has continued the satisfactory expansion of 
recent years, 

New policies numbering 2,125 were issued for sums assured of 
£1,.961,446, of which £159,500 was reassured and £1,801,946 retained. 
Phis compares with a net retention of £1,557,280 in 1927. 

The total premium income of £960,737 shows a reduction, due 
partly to the normal wastage in the old business of our closed 
funds and partly to the maturity of a large number of War Bond 
policies issued LO years ago. The amount of £638,000 paid on 
matured endowment assurances was largely composed of these 
policies. 

The total life funds now stand at £15,381,648, showing an advance 
of over £257,000 during the year. (Hear, hear.) 

The average rate of interest earned last year on these funds, after 
deduction of income-tax, was £4 lds. 8d. per cent. Our mortality 
experience continues favourable, and our expenses are moderate, 
These are the factors which influence the profits in which the policy- 
holders are so largely interested. 

\ year avo L indicated that the participating policyholders in the 
Star and Sceptre closed funds could look forward with confidence 
to record bonuses. This anticipation has been fulfilled, to the great 
satisfaction of the policyholders. 


Star Funp Prorits. 

In the Star Fund the profits have been exceptionally large, and, 
after bringing into account £351,576 in respect of profit on realization 
of securities, the surplus revealed was approximately £1,500,000, 
which permitted the allocation of reversionary bonus additions at 
the high rate of 7 per cent. per annum calculated on the sum assured 
and all uncommuted reversionary bonus additions. 

While it is not to be expected that such exceptional results will be 
repeated, there was at the end of 1928 and is still a very substantial 
margin between the market value of the assets of the fund and their 
book value, and the normal trading profits are good. (Hear, hear.) 

We have, therefore, felt justified in paying an interim compound 
bonus to policies becoming claims by death or maturity during the 
current quinguennium at the rate of 3 per cent. per annurn. 

The results shown by the Sceptre Fund are also most excellent. 
In the case of this fund the surplus amounted to £212,387 and the 
rates of bonus declared in respect of the quinquennium were as 
follows :— 

Abstainers’ Sect ion— 





Whole life eal “a ae ee £4°) per annum 

Endowment assurances. . ee ee £3 158.9% per annum 
General Section— 

Whole life ee oe oe 


** ") 19, 0 ‘ 
Endowment assurances. . ee as hss 128.% per annum 

It will be seen that once again the abstainers have received a 
larger bonus than policy-holders in the general section, the experience 
of this fund having shown for many years a persistent superiority 
in the longevity of abstuiners as compared withthat of non-abstainers 
(Hear, hear.) 

DISABLEMENT INSURANCE. 

During the past year we have published a prospectus of a new 
scheme which should appeal specially to professional and business 
men Whose income is largely dependent on their own earnings, the 
policy providing not only life assurance, but also relief from payment 
of promis antl a substantial income during long-continued 
disablement from whatever cause. 

We helieve that this type of insurance will mect a real need. 


Srnkine FUND AND Carrran Repemprion Account. 


income having grown irom £28,459 in 1927 to £38,536 in [99 
This business should prove a valuable source of profit in y¢ se 
come. 
Fire DEPARTMENT. 
The premium income in the fire depart ment amounted to £979 889 
Our direct business, both at home and abroad, continues ; 
increase. The reduction in ov + fire income is due to the fact ¢} 


wish to continue. 

At home the year was comparatively uneventful, but the cost 
the fires in Great Britain in 1928 was heavier than that for ay 
year since 1923. The following comparative figures are taken froy 
the Times : 


1023 oe ee oe «+ £10,788,000 
1924 .. oe ee a ws 7,526,000 
1925 .. oe ee ee ve 7,683,000 
1926 .. ee ee oe on 7,304,000 
1927 .. es ee a oe 6,495,000 
BO28 4s a ae ti ae 8,130,000 


ProGress ABROAD. 





The loss ratio on our total premium income was ! pe 
of the premiums written, or 47.48 per cent. calculated on a1 
basis, which is the real criterion. 

The profit for the year amounted to £82,028, or 8.37 per cent, 
which is satisfactory. 

We have transferred a further £25,000 to our additional reserye 
in this department, making it £50,000. We are building up this 
reserve as a buffer between the ordinary reserve of 40 per cent, 
and our general reserve fund. 

Our company was the pioneer in giving the most generous policy, 
for householders, universally known as the “all-in” policy. We 
are now extending its benefits, giving even further protection than 
bef« re, 





ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


| Theordinary premiums amounted to £56,399 and show an increas 

| over last year. 

| The premiums under special contracts, which definitely expired 
at the end of the year, amounted to £90,797, also showing a satis 


factory increase. 

After providing for all claims paid and outstanding and a 40 p 
cent. reserve of the ordinary premium income, a sum of £41,639 
has been transferred to profit and loss account, a substan 
improvement on last year. (Hear, hear.) 





EmMvLoyvers’ LiaBitiry Section. 

The premiums amounted to £186,613; this premium income 
shows very little variation, and after providing £73,982 in respect 
of estimated liabilities and a reserve of 40 per cent. of the premiur 
income to meet unexpired risks, we have transferred to profit and 
loss account the sum of £3,698, showing an increase over last veut 

GENERAL INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 

The premiums amounted to £1,138,473, showing a steady 
expansion. The claims amounted to £563,581, and after prov iding 
for all claims paid and outstanding and a reserve of 40 per cent 
of the premium income, we have transferred to profit and loss 
account the sum of £46,868, a very considerable increase on last year. 

You will see in this account a small loss on Hail business written 
in Canada. This is a business which we have transacted for many 
years, and we had a special organization in Canada to dea! with it 
Over a fair number of years we have made a small profit, but we 
lost money last year and this year again, although a considerably 
less amount. We have come to the conclusion that there is a 
possibility in this class of business of selection against us; we 
have therefore decided to cease transacting it at present and shall 
not reopen except under much improved conditions, 

MARINE DerartTMENT. 

The premiums, less reinsurances and commissions, amounted to 
£791,343. Claims paid for 1928 and previous years, less reinsurance 
recoveries, salvages and refunds, amounted to £730,600. In order 
to strengthen the reserve we have deemed it advisable to transfer 
£100,000 from profit and loss account, and the marine fund carried 
forward amounts to £627,586, which brings our reserve to a higher 
ratio to our premium income than before. 

Votre oF THANKS. 

Mr. W. H. Harris, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors, and staff, said he was sure he was expressing 
the sentiments of the shareholders when he said how grateful they 
all were to them, and particularly to the chairman for his illuminating 
address. (Hear, hear), On comparing the balance-sheet witli those 
of previous years he came to the conclusion that it was in fact very 
much better than appeared on the surface. It was evident tliat the 
directors were determined to continue to pursue the sound policy of 
conserving the company’s resources and not being termpted to any 
exploitation in the shape of an increase of dividend. (Hear, ! 
The board were to be complimented not only on the way in 
they had looked after the investment side of the busine 
Was a very important part of the company’s operations, | 
the premium income, which had steadily grown despite the ses 
of the competition which now obtained. 

Mr. John Lion seconded the vote, which was cordially approved, 
and, the Chairman having made a brief acknowledgment, the 








At the close of the vear this fund amounted to £666,510, an 
increase Of over £172,000 durivg the year, due largely to certain 





proceedings terminated, 


we relinquished some reinsurance agreements which we did yp, 


Our business in Canada continues to expand and to show a fais 
profit. Progress has been made in the general foreign field, par 
ticularly in Australia, India, and China, where our representatives 
have taken advantage of opportunities in extending our connexions 
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Finance—Public & Private 


Reparations Crisis 


TuERE are two main factors tending at the present time 
torestrict activity on the Stock Exchange and also more 
or less to obscure the outlook. One of these is the impend- 
ing General Election and the other is what may be de- 
gribed as the Reparations crisis. The first of these 
factors will easily be comprehended by the general public 
and requires little in the way of comment or explanation. 

Of equal importance as a market factor, however, is 
the problem of German Reparation payments, and earlier 
in the year when it became known that there was to be a 
(onference in Paris I referred to the matter as an event 
which might be counted as one of the most important 
factors operating during the present year. Without 
sing into any intricacies as regards figures, it may be 
useful, therefore, if I outline very briefly some of the 
points and principles involved in the Reparation prob- 
lm, but because I wish to express the matter as simply 
and intelligibly as possible, I may, perhaps, be forgiven 
if 1 should err in small points of detail. 

Tur Dawes PLaN. 

For some few years German Reparations have been 
worked under what is known as the Dawes Plan. Started 
afew years ago with Reparations on an ascending scale, 
that plan provided for the payment by Germany of a 
sertain number of gold marks every year, and last autumn 
the maximum total, representing in sterling an annual 
payment of £125,000,000, was reached. The Dawes 
Plan, however, consisted in an arrangement of payments 
of these large annuities for a wholly indefinite period. In 
fact, there was no finality about the plan so far as pay- 
ments were concerned, and in that sense it was obvious 
that revision at some time would be necessary. 

THE “ EXCHANGE ” QUESTION. 

A further important feature of the Dawes Scheme was 
the plan for preventing, as far as possible, the German 
Reparation payments breaking the German exchange. 
A moment's thought will show the reader that it is one 
thing for a country to pay into a central fund huge sums 
in the currency of that country and quite another to 
exchange such large amounts into a foreign currency 
without oceasioning a breakdown in its exchange value. 
fhe first operation, namely, the collecting of the marks, 
merely involves certain extra taxation and effort on the 
part of the community in producing the required total. 
The second operation, however, means that a wholly 
abnormal demand is created for foreign currencies over 
and above the normal demands for ordinary trade pay- 
ments. Accordingly, what was known as the Transfer 
Committee was appointed in connexion with the Dawes 
Scheme and it was part of the duties of that Committee to 
“protect ” the exchange. They had and have, in fact, 
the power to stay the actual remittances of marks abroad 
if by doing so the collapse of the exchange is threatened. 

LARGE PayMeENtTS EFFECTED, 

In view of the fact that at the commencement of the 
operation of the Dawes Plan the trade balance was against 
Germany, it was feared that these powers of the Transfer 
Committee might have to be exercised at an early period. 
As a matter of fact, however, right down to the present 
time, even when Germany has been making remittances 
at the rate of £125,000,000 per annum, not only has the 
German exchange stood the strain but last summer and 
autumn the exchange was actually so favourable to 
Germany that very large amounts of gold, chiefly from 
this country, went to the Reichsbank. 

Borrowinc TO Pay. 

The explanation of this phenomenon in one respect is 
smple, though, as will be seen, it has been attended with a 
new complication. Germany was able to mect these 
remittances without breaking her exchange because all 
the time she was borrowing heavily from the United 
States and other foreign countries to an extent probably 
exceeding the volume of Reparation payments themselves. 
These loans took various forms, but all of them helped to 
Offset the effect on the exchange of the Reparation 


remittances. It will readily be seen, however, that cach 
fresh loan contracted abroad increased the amount which 
Germany had to pay annually in interest. Not only 
so, but it will be seen that every fresh million paid 
abroad in interest with its strain upon the exchange 
tends to some extent to imperil the effectiveness of 
the Dawes Scheme and to accclerate the whe 
the powers of the Transfer Committee already referred 
to might have to be exercised. Not that, in a general 
sense, Germany is to be blamed for borrowing, b« 
her need for fresh capital resources was such that without 
them she could hardly be expected to 
necessary amount of industrial prosperity to Commass 
the Reparation payments themselves. 


moment 


Calne 


achieve the 


AIMS OF THE CONFERENCE. 
In some quarters the point has been made that the 
Reparations Conference was a_ little premature in the 


sense of it being diflicult, so long as Germany was mceting 
her Reparation payments, to determine her real capacity 
for payments over a prolonged period. On the other 
hand, however, it was felt that not only should thx 
operations of the last few vears give the experts amiple data 
on which to base estimates for the future, but there was 
much to be said for anticipating any possible creaking of 
the Dawes machinery rather than waiting for that event to 
happen. Not only so, but it was probably felt that any 
sound amicable agreement between all parties would aid 
German credit, thereby enabling her to meet the situation 
more effectively, while at the same time it was felt that any 
final satisfactory settlement of the German Reparations 
question, with its consequent removal of any points cither 
of financial or political dispute, could not fail to have a 
good effect upon the general situation. 


Tue Deapiock. 

Until the full Reports have been issued of the Repar- 
ations agreement, it is impossible, of course, to know 
precisely what has happened at Paris, and in the City 
there are still strong hopes that an amicable agreement 
will be reached. So far as may be judged, however, 
from the cables which have appeared, the Allies made 
certain proposals which the German representative, Dr. 
Schacht, found himself unable to accept. Tt was then the 
turn of the German delegate to make counter proposals. 
These, as perhaps was not altogether unnatural, fell 
materially below the proposals of the Allies. What, 
however, came as a surprise and apparently as a shock 
both to the Conference and to the various International 
centres which had been watching developments with 
keen interest, was the fact that this greatly reduced 
figure offered by Dr. Schacht on behalf of Germany was 
put forward apparently not as a basis for negotiation but as 
an ultimatum, and, moreover, was accompanied by — so 
far as his larger figure was concerned Very 
unexpected political stipulations. 


sonic 


Hopes oF AGREEMENT. 

lor some weeks previous to this deadlock being reached 
in the Reparations Conference, Germany had begun to 
feel a strain from the stringency in New York, leading 
to less free advances from that quarter, and to protect 
her exchange had been selling her balances abroad and 
finally had parted with large amounts of gold. These 
became particularly heavy just at the time of the deadlock, 
and the combined result was to give a shock, howeve: 
temporary, to German credit, which occasioned some 
withdrawals of marks from Germany at a moment when 
the exchange was already sensitive. Moreover, the 
possibility of the deadlock in the Conference becoming 
permanent naturally occasioned some conjectures as to 
what would be the position of the German exchange in 
the future. A continuance of the Dawes Plan, as I have 
already explained, gave the exchange a measure of 
protection in the matter of the transfer of remittances 
abroad, but the question arose as to whether, if the Con- 
ferenee broke down because of what might be regarded 
as inadequate offers from Germany, the credit of that 
country might be impaired, with a restraining effect 
upon future borrowing operations. Moreover, it is casy 
to see that if a situation arose under which Reparation 
payments were piled up in Germany, with seant remit- 
tanecs to the Allies, the creditors’ endurance might be 
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tested rather severely. In short, rightly or wrongly, an 
amicable outcome of the Reparations Conference has been 
regarded as essential to German credit and to a smooth 


working of the International Money Markets in the 


immediate future, and the fact that after its sharp collapse 


the German mark has rallied materially, with some 
recovery in stocks here, is largely connected with the 


hope that the deadlock at Paris will yet be surmounted. 
Arrive W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Iesiravinc Marsers. 
Narcrancy, the effect of the uncertainty about Reparations 
has been chiefly felt in Foreign Government Securities, but 
all markets have been slightly affected, though for the 
most part price movements have been small. In addition 
there continues, of course, to be the restraining influence 
of the impending General Election, and to both of these 
influences a fuller reference is made in the leading article in 
another column. Industrial shares have been fairly active, 
the Gramophone group being affected by fresh merger 
rumours, while Acrated Bread) shares have reacted rather 
sharply after their recent rise. 
* » * * 
Rio Tinvo. 

Although there have since been fluctuations varying 
according to the general state of markets and the price of 
copper, Rio Tinto shares were favourably affected both by 
the general statements at the recent meeting with regard to 
the company’s position and also with regard to the new capital 
issue. As regards the latter point. Sir Auckland Geddes 
explained that at an carly date they proposed to obtain 
permission of shareholders to issue another 50,000 ordinary 
shares which would be offered to existing holders, so far as 
possible pro rata with their holdings. Concerning the general 
position of the company, Sir Auckland was able to report 
favourably with regard to the general condition of the mines, 
while at the same time it was clear from his remarks that 
the Spanish Government is a considerable gainer through 
the medium of taxation by the company’s operations, in 
addition to which he stated that the company during the 
past vear distributed in wages and for the purchase of stores 
over $2,000,000 pesetas, or well over £1.000,000, Perhaps 
no better comment upon the generally hopeful outlook for 
the company could have been made than was contained 
in Sir Auckland’s observations when dealing with the new 
capital. Naturally, he said, the shareholders would wish 
to know whether the company would be able to maintain 
the dividend on the inereased capital, and Sir Auckland 
replied “ I think we can.” 

* * * * 
JUSTIFIABLE Prorirs. 

Last week's meeting of the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society occurred too late for me to make any comment in 
the last issue of the Spectator upon the Chairman’s speech. 
1 am constrained to do so, however, not merely because once 
again Lord Ebury was able to disclose a thoroughly satis- 
factory position from the shareholders’ point of view, but 
because I consider that the profits of the Army and Navy 
Stores unquestionably fall into the category where they 
may well challenge that spirit of cavilling against profit- 
making, which was always so deplored by the late Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey. The chapter in one of his more recent books on 
the alleged crime of making profits is well worth perusal. 
Strachey, of course, maintaining that it was possible for an 
individual or a concern to make profits and at the same time 
perform a real service to the community. Such, [ think, may 
fairly be said to be the case with the Army and Navy Stores, 
where a satisfactory dividend is largely due to the smallness 
of the capital in proportion to the turnover of the business, 
but where the general margin of profits on turnover is only 
about 5 per cent. net. In fact, the Society seems able to 
challenge publicly a comparison of its prices with the 
general price level, showing that the consumer, so far from 
suffering, benefits by the enterprise represented by the Socicts 
and the excellent organizing forces behind it. 

* * * * 
CORPORATION AND GENERAL SECURITIES. 

At the recent meeting of the Corporation and General 
Securities, the Chairman, the Marquess of Winchester, was 
uble to present a very satisfactory report, showing not only 
increased earning power but an increased volume of business 
of a high-class character, many trustee securities having 
heen issued by the group during the period under review 
As regards the financial position, the net profit for the year 
was nearly £94,000, or over 13 per cent. on the Corporation's 
capital. The directors are now able to write £19,000 off good- 
will, reducing it to £35,000 as compared with the original 
figure of £60,000, while the present dividend of 7) per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares compares with 6 per cent. a year 





a 


ago. Tt must be remembered, too, that this is only the secon) 
vear of the company’s existence. ; 
* * * * 
Bache Srar,. 

The annual report of the Kagle, Star and British Donvinio, 
Insurance Company is in most respects a good one. thoys) 
there has been another large transfer to the Marine Fund, J, 
spite of that transfer, however, the Marine Fund stil! stanq 
at a figure nearly £70.000 above the previous year. the presen: 
total being £627,586. In the Fire Account, the profit « 
£82.028 compared with £80,174, while the Accident Accouy 
provided £41,639 against £12,346: General Insurance £46,869 
against £14.264, and Employers’ Liability (Home) £3,69s 
against £3.667. Excepting Employers’ Liability \ccoun 
these are all underwriting profits, all interest being credite 
direct to Profit and Loss, the amount being £137,069 againg 
£133,043. The Profit and Loss Account is augmented on this 
occasion by the share of Star Fund Quinquennial Life Profi 
amounting to £148,393. A sum of £120,000 is applied jy 
writing off the cost of Life businesses acquired, while £25,009 
is added to Fire Fund Reserve, and £50,000 to the Gener 
Reserve. as well as £100,060 to the Marine Fund. already 
referred to. The dividend is maintained at 20 per cent, « 
the Ordinary shares. 

x * x * 
SHOPPING CENTRES. 

From the statements made at the annual meeting of Henr 
Glave. Limited, it will seem that both turnover and_ profit, 
ure steadily increasing. For the past vear a full 10 per cent 
has been paid on the Preferred Ordinary, and 20 per cent. on 
the Deferred shares. At the present moment the company is 
to some extent a Holding company, and also owns a con- 
trolling interest in the United Drapery Stores, which itself js 
a Holding company. From the picture which accompanies 
the recent annual meeting. it is evident that the new Store 
will be quite an imposing structure, the floor space. it is 
stated, amounting to something like six acres. In that 
connexion the Chairman remarked on the growing popularity 
of New Oxford Street as a shopping centre. 

* * * * 

Goprrey  Putsaps. 
At the twentieth annual meeting of Godfrey Phillips. th 
Chairman (Mr. Arthur I. Phillips) was able to show that th 
company had increased its net trading profit for the year by 
nearly £16,000. Moreover. the Chairman spoke most cliceril 
with regard to the outlook, saying that he saw no reason to 
contemplate less satisfactory results for the current twelve 
months than for the year that has passed. Indeed, he stated 
that for the first quarter of the present year there had been a 
further advance in trading. both as regards external and 
export trade. The company has an excellent record extending 
over a period of years both as regards profits and satisfactory 
balance sheets. 

* * > *x 

Royvart Loxpon Mevruat.. 

Allowing for the fact that the past year has been one of 
difliculty by reason of the volume of unemployment. th 
report of the Royal London Mutual Insurance Society may 
be regarded as a very satisfactory one. In the Industrial Life 
Branch the Premium Income for the year was £3,715 ,086, 
being an increase of £240,143, an advance of nearly seven per 
cent, Claims and Surrenders paid during the year totalled 
£1,339,761, an increase of £75,699. The working expenses of 
the Department again showed a slight reduction, while the 
Funds at the end of the vear stood at £14,110.370, representing 
un increase of £1,407,643. In the Ordinary Life Branch th 
new business written exceeded that of the previous year by 
£485,460, and was a record in the history of the Society. 
a the results of the Society's entire operations for th 
vear, the income from all sources amounted to £5.786,701, an 
increase of £451,607 over the previous year, while the com 
bined Premium Income was £4,824,094, showing an increase 
of £368,754. The total assets stand at £20,116,599, being 
£2.095,944 in excess of the previous year. A. W. K. 


(or Company Meeting Reports see pages 718, 721, 722, 723 & 74 





Answers to Questions on Trees in Legend 
and [Literature 


The Upas tree, believed to have the power of poisoning all 
who come near it.——2. Contradictory evidence cleared Susannal 
from guilt, History of Susannah (Apocrypha). 3. The Suicide’s 
Wood, Inferno, canto xiii, (Dante).-——4. “The Talking Oak 
(A. Tenny son). 5. The Ark, built of Gophe r wood (Genesis vi. 14) 
—6. “ An oak so aliens , huge and old,” in we. 5 h Vivien ent ombed 
Merlin, “ ng cmnagy on dl (A. a son). . The Ash Yggarasil 

8. The Callows tree.— The hero - Phantastes (Coorge 
Macdonald). —-10. G pencil Abbey, where 8. Joseph ol 
Arimathaea is said to have planted the thorn._——11. Desdemona. 
Othello, act iv., scene 3.——12. When the men of Shechem made 
Abimelech king (Judges ix, 8-16.) 13. Hans Christian Ancersem 
Tales and Fairy Stories, 
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COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING. 
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Y 
CORPORATION AND GENERAL ROYAL EXCHANGE 
cy 
; al 
y .f a ~ - Ce hl o —-—- 
DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 7", | 
| ‘ YT Tr _ ars) 
| CONTINUED PROGRESS 
} 
a — TEeAY ne gace = om . | 
INVESTMENT POTENTIALITIES OF THE | ~e —— 
EMPIRE |‘THe two-hundred-and-ninth annual general court of the Roval 
a hy boxe arog Assurance was held on the | inst. at the Royal Ex ue 
| London, EC. 
Tut second ordinary general meeting of thi COMPANY Was heeled con Mr. Vivian Huyvh Sioith (Vi ( nol l Deal 
. “ . - ‘ ! i! ah ( ‘ wove! ite : ealng wi tlie 
{pril 26th at Winchester House, E.( the Marquis of Winchester accounts of the Roval Exchange only, and turning to the result 
the Chairman) presiding. : of the variou; departments, vou will find that the Life busine 
The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said continues to show progress, as the net j neces completed durit 
Our net profit for the year amounts to £93,981, subject to Income the vear increase i} = nie £270,000 , 196 O00 any . 
: d as Vo some £2700 £2. 1,000, C% i 
fax, Which is at the rate of over 13 per cent. on our capital of suin assured of the polic ies written was £750. and I am s <i 
£700,000. We propose to write £19,000 off goodwill, reducing this will consider this a good indication ‘tl i a bus nes ms 
tem to £35,000 as compared with the original figure of £60,000 ; to particularly it vou beer in inne fact th it ly trif cS ! 
tart a general reserve account. to which we propose to allocate inal nee ‘ “et sarang So 9 ! wee . r de va trifling 
£0,000; and to pay a dividend of 7 per cent. per annum on the * ; d aged ; 
ninary shares, which compares with the dividend of 6 per cent You will be Riad to notice an merease in the interest cart 
erannum last year, Life Fund. which stood at the satisfactory figure of £5 13s. tld, 
During the past twelve months Corporations have not been | Per cent, as agaist {5 13s. Sd. per cent. in the previous y 
quite sir h active borrowers as in the previous period, but. althougt The total claims paid and outstanding were £44 wl ‘ 
the Stock Issues have been Jess numerous, they have been for larger | ¢laims arising from death were below the amount expected « thy 
amounts, and the sum total is approximately the same. We, | basis of the ordinary mortality tables used. ; 
however, secured the bulk of the business. During the vear under } vat 
: ‘ Phe next Quinquennial valuation of the Life Fund v ihe 
review the most conspicuous Stock Issue which we have made was | rig eeeet 1930 | ae ba ; 
when we were privileged to handle an issue of £5,000,000 for the resigns ; wd er a ‘ i tg ae r’ wel st om om ‘ _— — et: 
goes to sho lat our IONUIS CGIStTribution as a that date ou 


We also handled the finance for the City of 
behalf of 


again came 


tity of Birmingham. 
Neweastle, and, for a second time, made a loan on their 
£1,500,.000. Wakefield, one of our very earliest clients, 
10 US, aS did Doncaster. 

he that normally the Which this 
@mpany is responsible is the result of work during a period of some 
three or four years, during which we have created a following of 
investors, large and small, who want the loans of British Corpora- 
tions as permanent We 
wecan claim to have nearly a quarter of a million investors on our 


woks, 


SUCCESS attends issues for 


imvestinents have reac hed a stave where 


Entry into tHe Dominion Fieip. 

\t practically the same time as you receive this report vou will 
#e in the papers a Stock Issue which represents our maiden effort 
on behalf of the British Dominions. 1 referto the issue of £1.600.000 
if 5 pe r cent. Stock of Melbourne and Me trop jlitan Board of Works 
it 934 per cent. (Applause.) 

I obviously am not at liberty to disclose, would like 
to, the hopes we hold for the future. It intention to 
ultivate the great field of Gilt Edged Stock Issues still open to us 
vith the same intensity as we have applied to the Stock Issues of 
British Corporations. If refer to Dominions, their great 
ties and public utility Corporations. We are at the present time 
roposing to bring to the notice of the 
umber of investors in this country the wisdom of investing their 
sin the Empire. The yields obtainable are slightly greater 
and, in effect, the security In the invest- 
ment field self-interest. —it might almost be said the instinet of self- 


much as | 
Is our earnest 


our own 


vreat and ever-inereasing 





saving 
is really exactly similar. 
preservation —demands investment within the Empire. 
Lean find no word, unless it were perhaps the word ° 
0 describe the financial record of the Empire. During the last 


miraculous, 


entury or so--in fact, ever since public borrowing began—Creat 
Britain, its Corporations, the Great Dominions and Colonies, and 


heir miunic ipalundertakings have borrowed money which, expressed 
osterling, runs into astronomical figures, literally tens of thousands 
{ millions, and never has there 
trace. on Which capital and interest have not been paid at due date. 
cannot think how have This 
sas true of every constituent clement of the Empire as it is of Great 
Britain herself. 

It is an amazing record, and one which is not sufticiently appre- 
ated. When one contrasts such a record with that of foreign 
ountries, one realizes that in instilling the wisdom of investment 
vithin the Empire one 1s only prea hing commonsense, 


been one occasion, so far as IT can 


countless must been the occasions. 


Derauir or Foreign Countries, 

Ihave before me a list of foreign States and their municipalities 
thich have borrowed in London. The list of defaulters is lament - 
ible; one after the other failing in one way or the other; not 
weting coupons when due, failures of sinking funds, repayment in 
lepre« iated eurrency, and so forth. 

[ean only find four countries of Europe who have borrowed in 
London at one time or another, and have not defaulted legally or 
orally in one or more of thes In the great Continents 
f North and South America T can only see four non- British countries 
who, either themselves their States, have not 
lefaulted in one way or another, and yet throughout the world 
lundreds of British borrowers consisting of States, municipalities 
and corporate bodies, have been financed from London. and never 
4whisper of any failure to carry out their obligations to the letter 
iid to the minute. 

These and other facts we are going to make as well known to the 
‘mall investor as they should be, and with all the legitimate argu- 
ents af our command we shall impress and continue to impress 
ipon the investing publie the desirability not only of buying British 
ut investing British. (Applause.) 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a vote of thanks to 
the chairman concluded the proceedings. 





» respec ts. 


or constituent 











a satistactory one 


With regard to the Fire Department, [ anticipated at our last 


general court that, in the ordinary course of business, we could not 
always expect to achieve such good results as we were fortunate 
enough to show in this department in 1926 and 1927, and m 
anticipations have been realized during the past year ALL the 
same, a transfer of £150,600 cannot be considered as anything bu 
satistactory, 
In the net premium income there is little change, the ol 

paratively sinall increase being mainly accounted for by an expansion 


in our foreign business, although both at home and in the United 
States the premium income is slightly higher than during the 
previous twelyvo months. You will be plac to know that ou 
experience in the latter country shows a considerable improver t. 
in fact that territory has given us the best results that we have 
experienced for many years, 

After carrving the necessary Micrease wm erves, the result or thy 
operations of the department shows an ow derwriting profit at 
per cent which would be considered a fair average result. did it 
not follow two such successful years 

Inthe Marine Department the premium i ne has bee luced 





by some £67,000, which follows a reduction of £83,000 in the previous 





year while the Fund stands at nearly ¢ 5.000, which is oy 12 
per cent. of the premium income shown in the accounts. 1 would 
not, however, wish you, Gentlemen, to attach undue Driiprortettiens 
to the fall in the amount of the Fund. The Fund in the Marin 
Account represents what is Jeft of the various amounts that you 
| directors have put by from time to time in respect of each 
year's business, so it Is natural, on a decreasing premium income, 





fall. In othe: 
£918,264 to ¢ 


that the balance of the Fund should also words, 


hbeeause there has been a fall in the Fund from 15.000 


it does not mean that the Corporation has made a loss of £173,000 
on the account. It has, as IT have mentioned, merely paid away 
money Which has been reserved for the very purpose for which it 
has been used. I only refer to this point, as it may not be quite 
clear to some of our proprietors. As far as one can see at the 
moment, L believe that this figure of £745.000 will be sufficient to 


run off all the risks of the Marine department on business brought 


into the account to the end of the vear. 
The Committees which were formed to endeavour 
unhealthy condition of the Marine market are still in being and aro 


to remedy thie 


holding regular meetings. The task of improving such a highly 
technical and intricate business as Marine insurance must take 


time, but it is believed that in certain directions some progress has 
been made and that the market gradually is recovering. 


In the Accident Department there has been a slight furthe: 
increase in the premium income. The principal expansion in the 
premium income is derived from our Foreign business, while the 
Third Party risks, which, of course, include motor cars, showed tho 
largest increase in the various sections of business which the Aeciderit 
Department undertakes, ‘The of Commission 
Expenses was slightly less than last year, which is a welcome sign, 
while the result of the year’s working is a transfer of £64,000 to the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


percentage anil 


Passing to the work of our principal Aftiliated Companies, there 
has heen an increase of some £55,000 in the premium ticome ol 
the “Car and General.’ The State” has had a satisfactory 


vear, as the balance of Profit and Loss Account has increased by 
£33,000 to £149,750. The Motor U1 Insurance Company s 
profits for the year amounted to £103,726, which is subject to 
payment of £7,680 for the dividend on the Preference Shares. 


Hon 


The report and accounts were adopted and a further dividend of 


ent., less Income tay 


17 per cent., less income tax, making 27 per : 


{ 
the vear 1928S was unanimously approved, 
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NATIONAL MINING CORPORATION 





REVIEW OF COMPANY'S INTERESTS 





MR. HERBERT GUEDALLA’S SPEECH 





Tue ninth annual ordinary general meeting of the National 
Mining Corporation, Ltd., of 428 Salisbury House, London Wall, 


h.C. 2, was held 25th ult. at River Plate House, F.C. 


Mr. Herbert Guedalla (the chairman) said that the profit and 
loss account showed that the company realized profits to the arnount 
of £194,131, as com: ed with £145,514 in the previous year. 
They carried down te J propriation account £159,197, and had 
written off investments £90,470, while they had made provision 
for income-tax of £10,000 and had paid a dividend No. 3 amounting 
to £59,140, leaving £64,952 to be carried to the balance-sheet, 
us ageinst £65,465 in the previous year. 


by far their largest investment was their interest in the Roumanian 
Oil Co. entitled the Societate Sospiro,” which held the oil rights 
over about 59,000 acres situated in the midst of the Rournanian 
oilfield During the year under review the Societate “ Sospiro ” 
had continued the exploration of these lands, and an extensive 
drilling programme had been carried on at several diferent points 


of this large territory for the purpose of testing and proving the | 


productive value of the oil-bearing structures which the geological 
survey had shown to exist. The board were confident that the 
development of the great potential values of this most tnportant 
property would not only be greatly accelerated, but would also 
he attended at an carly date with definite and satisfactory results. 
With regard to the Amalgamated Oil Lands of Roumania Ltd., 


he was glad to say that a distinct improvement had taken place | 


during the yvear and quite a valuable production of oil was now 
being obtained from certain wells. 


They still! had their important holding in the Chernical and 
Metallurgical Corporation, Ltd. They had no reason to doubt 
the great. value of this process, and a considerable part of the large 
plant at Runcorn was now in operation. 


Mexican Mininc INTERESTS. 


‘The cheirman proceeded to deal with the cormpany’s interests 
in Camp Bird Ltd... and the Santa Gertrudis Company Ltd., 
aod. through them, in the Mexican Corporation. The recent 
revolution in Mexico, which he thought could now be regarded as 
finished, bad had an unfortunate effect on the market value of 
these particular securities. As a matter of fact, production had 
heen continuing as usual, and the only inconvenience had been 
ome delay in the shipment of products. The Santa Certrudis 
group of silver mines at Pachuca, Mexico, continued in normal 
production, and was earning regular profits. Dividends of 3s. per 
share per annum were being paid, and the company was in an 
exceptionally strong financial positions The position of the 
Mexican Corporation was a very interesting one. Through its 
subsidiary in Mexico, this Corporation had a 50 per cent. interest 
in the well-known Fresnillo lead, zine, silver property. This 
property was to-day earning profits at a rate exceeding £300,000 


peer aeraroeal 


Coming nearer home, Moler Products Ltd. was fast establishing | 
itself in the building world, and the merits of its particular products | 


were becoming more and more appreciated. For the past two years 
the Mill Close property had passed through a lean period of poor 
development and low lead prices. After great trouble in dealing 
with the large volumes of water encountered, development had 
now been carricd below the previous bottom level, and had exposed 
ore of unusual richness, the full extent of which had not yet been 
determined, 
INTERESTS IN VENEZUELA, 


As to their Various interests in Venezuela, the geophysical 
exumination of the South American Copper Company's property 
was being continued with promising results. During the year they 
acquired an interest in the Bolivar Venezuela Gold Mines Ltd. The 
inanagement had opened up a stockwork forrnation on the property, 
and this had proved to be of such importance that the directors 
had decided to concentrate on developing this deposit and were 
making arrangements to start with a 200-ton mill unit. 





During the year they accepted participation in conjunction 
with the Consolidated Mines Selection Company and the Anglo 
Americon Corporation in the Mawchi tin and wolfram mine in 
Surmaa. This property had been a producer for a number of 
years, but under forced production at the request of the Ministry 


of Munitions during the War, the reserves were depleted. It later | 


became necessary to shut down the mill and inaugurate an extensive 
development campaign. This was now well under way, and it was 
contemplated to again start production by about the beginning 


ot next yvear. 


On the Lageres Tin Mines Lid., which was situated in Portugal, 
he was glad to state that developments during the past fifteen 
months had quite come up to, if not exceeded, their expectations 
ft might be taken that at present the ore reserves were certainly 


more than 200,000 tous of highly payable ore, taking tin at a price | 


ot F200 per ton. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


INSURANCE 


Tue sixty-seventh ord*iary general meeting 





Lane, W.C. 

| Mr. F. W. Pascoe Rutter (the Governor) 
turned out to be one of the best years they ha 
not quite reaching their maxima in the hist: 
120), 


Their fire premiums in amount had almost beet 
in 1927, namely, £3,447,446, a falling off hay 


not in the home fic ld, which continued to | 
profit from the fire department was slightly 
namely, £405,619, against £429,110. The ac 
showed some advance by an increase in the pi 
which made them for 1928 £2.437,130, and the 
against £102,494. The marine department hac 
and produced the largest amount of profit whi 
enced since the War. There had been a ‘ 


Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday at 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
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of £93,490, making a premium income ot 17 
was £145,302 against £96,507. 


The total premiums, therefore, for the year. 


business, were £7,360.522. or an increase of 

had been a realized net profit of £670,470, or 9. 

£628,111. or 8.75 per cent. Their reserve fund 
| from £9.299,038 to £0.967,048. 

Their home fire business had always been the 
success, and the results had been continuou 
| there had been a retrogression in the profit, a 


from satisfactory. Those conditions continu 


already experienced a special reverse due entire 


| frost of February, which had caused many bu 
consequent fires, 


192s. 
However, the year was young and they trusted 
other favourable factors would come to its 


important and satisfactory contribution to the 
marine department. For years past compa 
had deplored the state of things in the marine 
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Actually the fire losses in this counts 
were more than double the figure for the 


Stine | 


that befor: 
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holders would probably have been surprised and gratified by 


ir prolit s 
ny alter 


market, al 


meetings had been held, some good resulting from these « 


efiorts to improve the atmosphere. He believe 
provement had been attained in more than 


and upon future results. 


As to their general foreign field, which inelu 


it allin all, they had little to cormplain of. Th 
foreign business was that of the Dorninions ov 
the trading of Great Britain was so dependent, 


especially by the ruthless elimination of ris 
thought they must look for some ameliorative eflect upon tl 


d that det 


one directi 


ks, There 


led the Di 


such countries as China, South America and the Cont 
Kurope, that scarcely ever failed them. In 1928 that field 
been quite so good in its results as in the previous vear, but 


e backbone 
‘rscas, up 
and it mu 


be borne in mind that the success of the company was « 


dingly dependent upon those countries abroa 
British Empire. Canada had not been so lu 
but Australia had contributed largely to their 

Dealing with the United States of America, 


that at present America dorninated many of the financial trar 


of the world. Their Transatlantic friends | 


be the case, to their own confines, which were 
sufliciently extensive for all their natural ex; 
prosperity and enterprise had induced them to 
lative propensities to other countries, and 
Britain. 

All that had to be reckoned with, not m« 
incident, but as a permanent factor in the 
Insurance business had consequently been affer 


increased rather than miniunized. His own fery 
they could not, speaking internationally anc 


without the good will of Great Britain, but he 
United States periodically puzzled him. Amer 
of brilliant paradoxes, and, whilst one’s impressi 
as regarded what one anticipated might be soune 


to constant, and sometimes violent, fluctuatior 


In conclauston the Chairman said that the dire 
to mecrease the dividend by another ts. per 
years beginning with L917, their net profit: he 


lor an average per annum of £559,455. During 
mencing with 1923, the net profit had been 
| averaye per annuin of £565,732, 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 
SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH IN PROFITS 











Tue ninth annual general meeting of Odhams Press Ltd., was 
held on the 30th ult. at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, London, W.C. 
Mr. W. J. B. Odhams, the chairman of the company, presided. 
The chairman said that the record profit carried to the balance 
sheet was £176,783, as against £151,753 for 1927 and £116,872 for 
1926, which, he thought, would be regarded as satisfactory. The 
average output of newspapers and periodicals produced by the 
company averaged more than 4,300,000 copies per week, or nearly 
250,000,000 copies per annum. That was, of course, satisfactory 
from the company’s point of view. It would be wrong in speaking 
of the growth of the business to pass over in silence the services of 
Mr. Elias, and not to refer to his great efforts in putting upon the 
market the improved John Bull. (Applause.) Not the least 
of the many excellent innovations had been the obtaining of the 
services of Sir Wyndham ‘Childs, who superintended the Investi- 
gation ‘Department. John Bull was c3sentially a watchdog, 
and was constantly barking to the great advantage of the public, 
but even the most trustworthy watchdog had been known to bite 
the wrong person. By the retention of Sir Wyndham Childs and 
other safeguards the board were taking additional means to ensure 
that John Bull should attain that “impossible” position of 
being always right. One other important interest of the company 
which gave a very large printing contract to-day and a promise 
of handsome return, not only in printing but on their share interest 
—more than 80 per cent.—was tho People newspaper. The 
net cireulation of -the People had, under Mr. Elias’s direction, 
increased from 300,000 four years ago to over two million net 





sales per week to-day. For at least one year more they must not 
expect to receive dividends, because profits were being used in 
wiping off development expenditure. In the meantime, the 
substantial printing profit was with them, and they must be content | 
for a little while longer to reap the benefits with one hand only | 
instead of, as later, they hoped, with both. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the dividend of 15 
per cent. on the ordinary shares was confirmed. 
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